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Plans Next Storrs Egg Contest 
The next egg-laying contest at the 
Conmecticut station wili open Novem- 
ber 1 with 10 pens of 10 hens each. 
The plans are not entirely completed 
as yet, but more breeders wish to 
enter ihe contest than space and 
facilities will provide for. Then, too, 
various changes in entries are ex- 
pected. For instance, om October 18, 
one of the enthusiastic breeders with- 
drew his entry on account of sickness 
ir. his flock, From Prof W. F. Kirk- 
patrick in charge of the contest at 
Siorrs, Ct, comes the following: “As 
the thing is lined up now, however, 
Wwe expect to have 19 pens of Plymouth 
Rock, 16 Wyandotte, 20 Red, 30 Leg- 
horn, and 10 misceilanous, including 
Piack and Buff Leghorn, Ancona, Sus- 
sex, Orpington, Oregon, Progressive 
and Rainelander. Ontario has two 
pens and Engiand has seven. 

“Others are distributed among the 
following states: Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, Virginia, New Hampshire, 
California, Oregon, Ohio, Rhode Is- 
land, Pennsylvania, Veromnt, New 
York, Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, Mich- 
igan and New Jersey. We have so far 
carried 10 pens on behalf of the ex- 
periment station for experimental 
purposes. So mu:h pressure has, how- 
ever, been brought to bear by breed- 
ers who wanted to get their birds in 
the contest that we have dropped out 
these 10 pens and even with this lee- 
way we have not by any means been 
able to accommodate all who have 
applied. There is now a total of 18 
different varieties for competition.’’ 


Pekin Ducks Money-Makers 
GERTRUDE TAATJES 

In these days of the high cost of 
living much has been said about the 
hen as an aid in solving the expense 
problem, but there is another family 
of feathered bipeds that are profit- 
makers. Pekin ducks are hardy, 
hee'thy and profitable poultry. The 
ease with which they are raised must 
make them rank high in the poultry 
line. They mature early and are pro- 
lific layers, ranging from 100 to 150 
eg; cach during the season. The eggs 
are very large and of a fine flavor. 
They command a higher price a dozen 
th: : do those of hens. 

I: one of the suburbs of Boston is 
a small but steadily growing duck 
farm the head of which is a woman. 
At present she has 100 ducks for 
layers and breeders. There is a good 
market for all the eggs produced, 
both for table use and hatching. She 
also paises ducks for market and has 





a steady demand for all she can 
produce, 
As the ducks are nonsitters the 


time for marketing is when they are 
10 weeks old, at which period they 
weigh four to five pounds apiece. Oc- 


rolled oats; 35% coarse sand, 3% beef 
scraps and 10% green food. 
From 20 to 42 days old they are 


“wheat bran,-one part wheat bran, one 


part corn meal, 5% beef scraps, 5% 
coarse sand and 10% green food, 


’ mixed with water to a dry, crumbly 


state. 
_ From the 424 to 70th day they are 





given two parts corn meal, one part 
wheat bran, 10% of this bulk of beef 
scraps, 5% srit and 10% green food, 
mixed with water to a dry, crumbly 
state. 
Rations for Stock Ducks 

The hours for feeding are 6 and 10 
am, 2 and 6 p m, The ducks intended 
for layers are not forced and are fed 
less fattening food. Their ration con- 
sists of 30% corn meal, 15% wheat 
bran, 15% green food, 12% beef scraps, 
and 8% grit. Potatoes, turnips and 
other vegetables, cooked are used at 
times in place of other green food. 
Sprouted oats is fed to them also dur- 
ing the winter and oyster shells and 
grit are before them at all times, In 
preparing the feed all dry stuff is 
mixed together and the water added 


last. In cold weather warm water is 
used, Food is never fed too wet or 
sloppy. 





Takes Much Study—tThe basis and 
beginning of the poultry business is a 
liking for it and much study, Person- 
ality of the man has not as much to 
do with success in this line as in other 
lines. The business items to be con- 
sidered are nearnessto market, feed, 
housing, fencing and help. I find 
much pleasure and profit in raising 
poultry, although theer are a few lit- 
tle disadvantages, The high price of 
feed at times, is one, and then some- 
times poor chicks are shipped when 
the weather is bad, which takes off 
some of the profit. As a rule I did 
not pay much attention to the eggs I 
received, but recently have made it a 
business. I keep feed before my young 
stock all the time. I consider screen- 
ings a dear feed, and find good, clean, 
fresh garbage as good a feed as any, 
considering the cost. I stamp my 
mame and address on all eggs shipped 
out, and the date I laid, and put them 
into dozen boxes. I make most of my 
money on raising winners and selling 


them on their reputation.—[G. E. 
Bateman, 
—a——_ | 
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People Say 


Jottings from the Farmers 

Some of our older farmers will re- 
call that the first sugar beet factory 
in America was at Franklin, Mass, in 
the early 70’s. From that small be- 
ginning the industry has grown until 
there are many factories in the coun- 
try, producing 600,000 tons of sugar 
yearly, mostly in Michigan and the 
west. Why cannot New York have 
one or more beet sugar factories? A 
fine thing about this industry is that 
by feeding the pulp and returning the 
manure to the land, the soil is en- 
riched instead of made poorer. Only 
the sugar is removed, which comes 
from the sum and not from the soil. 
This pulp makes ome of the best of 
feeds, whether fresh or dried. Dried 
beet pulp from the western factories 
has produced such results that it will 
be fed more freely than ever this win- 
ter. But why not grow sugar beets 
in New England, supply the eastern 
market with sugar and our farmers 
with the pulp? Let us give our agri- 
culture all the profits of this industry. 
{L. C. Herbert. 


I get many heips and much pleasure 
from the advertisements in this pa- 
per, and from the circulars and cata- 
logs your advertisers are so giad to 
gsen4 to any who ask for the same. 
Even if I am net abie to order the 
goods immediately after receiving the 
catalog I am benefited by reading 
about the mew ideas, sew methods 
and mew conveniences. Before f 
want a pew machine of any kind, I 
write to several of your advertisers 
and learn all about the different 
makes, their cost, merits, etc. For in- 
stance, it was more than a year ago 
that I got the descriptive bookiets of 
three manure spreaders, Then iast 
spring and fall I watched these 
spreaders at work wherever I knew a 
farmer had one. I went a good many 
miles to the state fair just to study 
manure spreaders. I finally placed 
my order through a local agent here 
and told him that he could give the 
eredit for this sale te the advertise- 
ment of the spreader in your paper. 
Iam well pleased with the machine, 
which is saving me considerable labor 
and money this spring. I know I was 
a long time reaching a decision, but 
I got what was adapted to my needs. 
Sometimes we farmers buy a machine 
without looking into it as much as we 






should. I notice that when the farmer 
takes a little more care he is seldom 
dissatisfied with the machine he ‘buys. 
What may be right for his conditions 
may not be just the thing on my farm, 
yet that is nothing against the make 
of machine he has.—[{J. B. Fulton, 
Oneida County, New York. 








Option gambling is responsible for 
at least 50% of our business ills. They 
take from the people at large a sum 
aggregating vast amounts of money 
that would otherwise have circulated 
through the regular channels of trade. 
Furthermore, option operations are 
confiscato-y in character, therefore 
making them a powerful destructive 
force. Institutions that practice option 
dealing in stocks, grains, cotton, etc, 
become in form, a direct and indirect 
attack upon individual credit, under- 
lying or weakeaing the same to the 
extent that when for amy reason a 
financial scare takes place it sweeps 
over the country for the same reasons 
that diseases feed upon the wheat, 
thus subjecting to an unsettled busi- 
ness condition, often of long duration 
and with disastrous effect.—[F. E. 
Spencer, Yates County, N Y. 


Who’s Who 

in Agriculture § 
tittle aaa 
State Gets Good Man 


In obtaining John Lee Coulter as 
dean of the college of agriculture and 
director of the experiment station, 
Wes. Virginia has obtained'a man of 
considerable experience and of very 
conservative thought. Dr Coulter is 
clearly one of the best leaders of 
agricultural education in this country 
today; a graduate of North Dakota 
agricultura college, and later a stu- 
den of the Wisconsin university, where 
he special..ed in farm problems, and 
later coanected with the Iowa college 
of agric.iliure, the uwiversity of Min- 
nesota and the university of Wiscon- 
sin, he is exceptionally equipped to 
head an agricuitural college and ex- 
periment station. Two years ago Dr 
Coulter toured Europe as a member 
and secretary of the United States 
and American commissions to investi- 
gate and study rural credit and co- 
operation throughout Italy, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Denmark and 
other European counties. Dr Coulter 
has experience, sympathy and point 
of view for building up the great agri- 
cultural college in West Virginia. 
Knowing him as we do, we bespeak 
for him an unqualified success, even 
as great as enjoyed by his dis- 
tinguished predecessor. West Vir- 
ginia is to be congratulated on secur- 
ing Dr John L. Coulter. 


ey 


Today is the centennial of the 
birth of Andrew Jackson Downing, 
father of American landscape garden- 
ing, and author of Downing’s Fruit 
and Fruit Trees in America, who died 
July 28, 1852. Greater even than his 
work as a horticulturist was his force- 
ful teaching and delightful applica- 
tion of beauty in agriculture and the 
home. His own homestead at New- 
burg, N Y, overlooking the Hudson 
river valley, expressed his ideas. 
Economical in first cost and main- 
tenance, the house was delightfully 
artistic as well as convenient, while 
the trees, shrubs and grounds were 
made a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever at but trifling expense. A. J. 
Downing’s work won recognition at 
home and abroad during his own life- 
time, and is appreciated even more 
as time goes on. 


Wide-awake 


farm interests in 
Orange county, N Y. are indebted 


to 


and five grade animals, all of 
silage im their daiiv 
ration. is a former mas- 
ter of the Pime Bush grange and last 
year served the community as trus- 
tee of the local school 





Federal Imcome Tax — To raise 
money for increased government ex- 
penditures, the proposition is more or 
less favored of reducing the present 
limit im the federal imcome tax, now 


have 
long been taxed and now the limit 
there is to be lowered still further to 
$650. In New York an effort ts being 
made to inaugurate a state income 
tax as a substitute for the personal 
property tax, the plan being to tax all 
ineomes and wages on amounts above 
$1500. This would apply to the busi- 
mess of the farmer as well as_ the 
artisan and the salaried man. 
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BALANCED 
RATIONS 
have made the 
hen one of the 
best money pro- 
ducers on the farm. 
Do you know that 
flocks on many farms 
ty ad a net yearly 
of 


"$2 to $3 a Hen 


Not only on poultry farms but on general 
farms—like yours. Scientific feeding does 
it. Try Red Comb Poultry Feeds and see 
the results. Red Comb costs less than 





you would have to pay for materials and 


mix them yourself. Write for Free 
Book ae Poultry for Profit.” 
Postal brings it. 

Edwards & Loomis Company 
344-BN. Elizabeth St., Chicago, Il, 
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Public Market Potentialities 


Large cities have greatest needs~--Combination markets in most favor--Central location necessary---Small farmers’ 
markets under test---Transportation facilities an item--G. V. Branch, government market expert, brietly 
suggests how retail public markets may improve present weaknesses in distribution 


whereby the old established systems of re- 

tail marketing will be displaced. On the 
other hand, it is a service which supplements, 
co-operates with and directs to a large extent 
the present agencies. The farmers’ city market 
is deserving of special consideration. G. V. 
Branch of the government office of markets and 
rural organization calls attention to the facts 
which farmers and city folk alike must under- 
stand.—I[Editor, 


TT public market is not a radical institution 


Given a fair start and continued good busi- 
ness management, a municipal retail public 
market should be a success in any average 
city that is large enough to support such a 
project; and its success means more than 
simply fair patronage. The municipal retail 
market has certain functions to perform for 
the community, and unless it responds in a 
satisfactory way, after being given a fair trial, 
there is little excuse for its existence. There 
are many who condemn a market unless, from 
the beginning, it affords lower prices. While 
this is a result that can reasonably be ex- 
pect:d in well-directed institutions, never- 
theléiss, plenty of time must be given for the 
balaficing of the many factors that enter into 
price establishment. 

When a market is once firmly on its feet it 
should give to patrons who will pay cash 
for their purchases and carry them home, a 
dollar’s worth of actual products 


meeting with most favor at present is a com- 
bination of an inclosed building (for the sale 
of meat, fish, butter and other products that 
should be protected) and an open space where 
the market wagons of farmers and hucksters 
can be accommodated. The street curb ad- 
jacent to the market hall is often used for 
the latter purpose, but a location inside of 
the property line is better as a rule. This 
open section, as at the Elk street market in 
Buffalo in accompanying illustration, may well 
be equipped with sheds for the protection of 
both buyer and seller. Some cities can often 
secure valuable service from open markets 
for farmers, or for peddlers, hucksters and 
pusheart men. This type of market can be 
located along the curb of a suitable street 
or on some convenient vacant plot. How- 
ever, it affords little protection to the prod- 
ucts offered for sale, and does not shelter the 
seller or his patrons. If supplied largely by 
local growers it affords satisfactory service 
only during the months of production. If 
the municipal public-market idea is good, it 
may be applied all the year around. The 
open market, however, can be started with 
little expense of time and money; it can be 
moved easily, provided the first location is 


means of public market than elsewhere in 
New England. Their work at Providence has 
been reviewed in these columns.—Editor. ] 
In the case of retail markets which will be 
used extensively as an outlet by producers, a 
city does well to consider carefully the possi- 
bilities of trolley freight service in connec- 
tion with various locations. Growers who 
live at some distance can often use this 
method for the transportation of their goods 
to great advantage, providing cars can be 
switched to the receiving platform of the 
market. Interurban lines are bound to be- 
come more important factors in the handling 
of farm products, and it is advisable that full 
provision be made to develop the service. In 
selecting a retail-market location, the de- 
mands of the future must always be kept in 
mind. 


Market Regulations and Management 


The average municipal market often suffers 
from the lack of proper business manage- 
ment. The larger proportion of markets are 
left to manage themselves, and then the 
cities possessing them condemn the lack of 
satisfactory service. Is it a cause of wonder 
that in such markets, dealers are in control, 





for a dollar. When a buyer does 
not use credit and delivery service 
he should not be charged for it. 
Municipal market prices may be 
expected to reflect to the consumer 
the saving which is made possible 
to the dealer through low rent 
for his stall and equipment, as 
well as any other reductions in 
overhead expense. Patrons find at 
such a market a larger and fresher 
assortment of food products than 
the average private establishment 
offers. 


Local Need and Demand 


Cities having a large foreign 








prices are fixed, patronage 
dwindles, and the expected bene- 
fits do not materialize? Consid- 
ering average conditions, how can 
a city treasurer’s oflice, a board 
of public works, or a _ care- 
taker at $40 a month be expected 
to conduct such an _ institution 
successfully when acquainted with 
neither the problem of a retail 
public market nor the _ service 
which it should render’ the 
people? A competent managing 
official, therefore, is among the 


chief needs of any city that in- 
augurates a municipal-market 
system. 

To secure: healthy competition 








element and a_ well-developed 
middle class usually give ._most 
loyal support to the municipal- 
market idea. It is generally found that in 
cities below 25,000 population a large propor- 
tion of the homes are satisfactorily served by 
the grocer and the door-to-door peddling of the 
farmer and huckster. Cities of the 25,000 to 
50,000 class often suffer from a dearth of 
fresh produce, especially farm and orchard 
products, or by lack of competition among 
local dealers, resulting in abnormally high 
prices. In such places a skillfully managed 
city market is of great value. 

The success of a public market often de- 
pends upon the size and character of its 
“farmers’ line.’””’ There seems to be an in- 
nate desire on the part of housewives to buy 
from the producer and in the open. Conse- 
quently, it behooves a city to study the tribu- 
tary rural population. If a good truck-growing 
ing section is already developed within driv- 
ing distance, no lack of supplies for the mar- 
ket may be expected, unless growers are forced 
to sell their crops at wholesale. Such an 
outlet for products as a good public market 
creates is an incentive to growers to develop 
&@ nearby food supply. 

The form of market which seems to be 
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Farmers Sell at Elk Street Market in Buffalo 


found to be faulty; and it can be used to de- 
termine the support of patrons. Most large 
cities winning-public markets have at. least 
one, centrally located in the business section, 
which is larger and better equipped than the 
rest. Small markets in residential centers do 
not, as a rule, prove satisfactory. Farmers 
drive past them with their loads to sell on the 
larger markets where their trade is assured. 
Patrons go to the same places to get the ad- 
vantage of a larger assortment of produce, 
and also because they usually have to go to 
the business district to shop, anyway. 

There is reason to believe that in some 
places ‘‘neighborhood farmers’ markets’ may 
operate satisfactorily during the growing sea- 
son. With a curb or a vacant lot costing 
nothing as a site, and a few farmers who are 
willing to sell in this manner, there is every- 
thing to gain and very little risk in making 
the experiment. [Massachusetts has a new 
law requiring cities of 10,000 or more popula- 
tion to provide a suitable place where con- 
sumers may meet the farmers to buy direct. 
Probably Rhode Island farmers are farther 
on the road to co-operative marketing by 


among sellers, thus doing away 
with price fixing, and to elimi- 
nate dishonesty, are tasks for 


the market officials beset with difficulties. 





Ridding Alfalfa of Weeds—Four years ago 
we had a piece of ground badly infested with 
weeds. We sowed the land to Canada fleld 
peas and after harvesting this crop we plowed 
the ground, harrowed finely, and added two 
tons lime to the acre. On August 1 sowed 
alfalfa, going over the seed with a light har- 
row; after this top-dressed with about 15 
loads of horse manure an acre. We have 
never done anything with this ground since 
and the alfalfa seems to be getting better 
every year. The weeds are gone.—[C. S. 
Dean, Beaver County, Pa. 


More Farmers Than Ever—About a third 
of the population having census occupations is 


agricultural, and the fraction has declined 
from 83% in 1820 to 44% in 1880, 39% 
in 1890, 35% in 1909 to 32.4% in 1910. This 


does not mean that farm population has de- 
clined. On the contrary, it was never so 
large in numbers as today, with an estimated 
30 million farmers, their families and others 
dependent upon agriculture for a living. 
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~Woman Succeeds Where Men Failed 


Striking story of New York woman’s success---Run-down grape and fruit farm revived and made to yield big profits 
Looked after details in management—Hired the men and saw that they worked---Yearly profit over 
$2000---Personal experience of Mrs H. H. Hardman of Yates county, New York 


HEN a specialist told my hus- 

band that he must go into the 

country and remain close to the 
soil for at least three years, we purchased an 
estate in central New York and moved onto 
it at once. The understanding was that I 
was to have full charge of the place. The 
sick man gave a reluctant consent to that ar- 
rangement, he having been raised in the 
South, where women are sheltered and 
shielded and where their men think if women 
raise their children and order their homes, 
they have fulfilled the Divine bequest. 

My ancestors had been land owners for 
300 years. Love of the land was in my veins, 
and as I was eager to do anything to save my 
husband, I gave little thought to the respon- 
sibility which I was assuming. He regarded 
my venture rather in the light of a joke, say- 
ing he would give me $500 with which to start 
the enterprise, and would make an allowance 
for my personal needs and household ex- 
penses, and at the end of the year he would 
pay my farming bills. 

I told him that if my farming scheme did 
not pay for itself, we would sell the place 
and buy a small farm which would be self- 
supporting. My enthsuiasm had a setback, 
however, when I found, that while ours was 
one of the show places of the locality for 
over half a century, every owner had either 
been sold out by the holder of a substantial 
mortgage, or the place had been owned by a 
wealthy city man, to whom farming and fruit 
culture were merely incidental. 

Our farm consisted of 100 acres, 46 of 
which was in vineyard. There is also an 
apple orchard of 75 trees, two peach orchards 
and a plum orchard, many pear trees, and all 
kinds of smali fruit. When we bought the 

. farm the vineyards were run down from care- 
less trimming, lack of fertilization and poor 
cultivation. The place has a water front, 
overlooking one of the lakes which dot 
central New York; an electric railroad runs 
by it, and when we took possession, the con- 
tracts were let for a state road. 


Owners Did Their Own Bossing 


The previous owner hired one man by the 

year, whom he styled the superintendent. 
This man had complete charge of everything. 
He lived in one of the three houses, did no 
manual labor, received about $60 a month, 
besides having all of the privileges of an 
owner; the other help got $25 a month for 
eight months and their board, for which the 
superintendent received $4.50 a week. When 
grape harvest came extra men were paid $1.50 
to $1.75 a day and board, according to the 
season. The remaining part of the year the 
superintendent looked after the. chores, or 
hired a man to do them, as he saw fit. The 
third house on the place was furnished and 
epened only when relatives came on from 
the city to spend the hot weather. 
One of the first things I did after taking 
over the farm. was to let the superintendent 
go. We were then deluged with applications 
for positions. I told each one that a place 
of 100 acres was too small to afford a super- 
intendent, and that we had no positions; 
there .were two good jobs open if we could 
find the right men and they were willing 
to work for their money. I finally selected 
two, whom we hired by the year, furnishing 
each a house, fuel, a garden, milk each day, 
‘all the fruit they needed, a place to koep 
chickens and $25 each month. 

One of the men had good executive ability 
and could plan work to get the best results 
in the quickest possible way; the other was 
“a plodder, not knowing the meaning of hurry, 
but he could show as much work done at the 
énd of the day as the one who rushed. I 
hoped eventually to turn the planning of the 


work over to one of the men, but I soon saw 
that would not do. No hired man wants to 
work under another mere hired man. I gave 
the year men an outline of what was to be done 
and let them plan it out in the easiest way 
for them, only on rare occasions hampering 
them with details. 

There were two teams and two cows here. 
One of the first things we did was to fence a 
piece of grass and let some of the animals 
out upon it each day. They had been kept 
in stalls the year around, grained heavily, 
and never given any green feed. The cows 
and every horse either had sore feet or there 
was something wrong with their eyes, and 
the doctor bills had been heavy. We have 
not a speaking acquaintance with a veteri- 
narian. 


Selling the Fruit Direct 


When we came here there were 46 acres of 
grapes suffering to be harvested and all other 
fruit was ready for picking. Our city 
predecessor shipped a couple of dozen barrels 
of choice apples and pears to New York every 
fall and the remainder was got rid of in any 
way it could be sold, sometimes going for 
cider. The day after we came to our new 
home, commission men began to telephone 
for prime fruit and I asked each one to come 
out, look the orchards over and make me an 
offer, tree run. After some sharp bickering 
among the respresentatives from New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore fruit houses, 
every apple, peach, pear and plum was dis- 
posed of at a good figure a pound, f o b. 

The grapes were choice, and in previous 
years had been packed in pony baskets, en- 
tailing great labor and a horde of hired help 
about the place for two to three months after 
the picking season was over. Three thousand 
picking boxes were here and when the com- 
mission men understood that every ton of 
grapes would be sold in boxes, the bidding 
became spirited. The Concords went to a New 
Jersey commission man, who bought them 
for a colony of Italians, for wine making 
purposes. The local agent took the Niagaras, 
packed them in baskets and shipped them to 
New York. A Washington representative got 
the Delawares; and the largest wine company 
in the country sent one of their men to look 
over the Catawba stock, which he took at 
a fancy figure for champagne. 

As soon as the fruit season closed I began 
my plan of readjustment, the objective 
points being a home in which my husband 
might regain his health and the putting of 
the place upon a paying basis. I sent for a 
grape expert to look the vineyards over, who 
advised me as to the best way to proceed 
to get the vines in healthy condition. Two 
good men were hired to trim the grapes, our 
year men pulling off the brush, taking it out 
of the rows and burning it. They then got 
out a thousand grape stakes and the wood 
needed for the coming year; the latter we 
had cut into stove lengths by a buzzsaw. 

When that was out of the way the teams 
commenced to draw manure for the vine- 
yards. The county seat is two miles away 
and we arranged with two livery stables for 
their- entire output, at 75 cents a load. Ever 
since then we have put from 150 to 200 
loads of manure upon our place each year. 
Knowing that it costs less to feed young 
horses than it does old ones, we disposed of 
the four which were here for two young 
teams. We also fattened two overgrown 
mongrel cows and sold them, putting in their 
place, three registered Jerseys. 

We had two good henhouses and we soon 
had 100 Rhode Island Reds working for us, 
and they and our dairy were readily put upon 
@ paying footing. The cows and hens fur- 
nished our groceries, and by spring my hus- 


band was able to oversee the making of our 
garden. During the five years of our oc- 
cupancy of the place, we have always had a 
supply of all kinds of fruit and vegetables, 
both canned and: fresh. .These, with cream, 
eggs, and butter, and two ice houses which 
we fill each winter, furnished us with as 
good a table as any family need sit down to. 
From the second week in June, when our 
first cherries are ripe, we haye an abundance 
of all kinds of fruit grown in this climate. 


More Work Got from Labor 


The year before we came here it cost $175 
to tie the vineyards three times, once with 
willow and twice with straw, the superin- 
tendent engaging any who applied and 
sending them to the vineyards: with no one 
to oversee the work. As a result, grape tying 
on this place was considered a great frolic 
in this locality; roasting eggs during working 
hours was one of their pastimes. I engaged 
four of the best women I could find, going 
out among them myself several times a day 
until I was convinced that they were con- 
scientious workers. As a result, I paid out 
$70 the first year, $50 the second, and since 
then the average has been a trifle more than 
$40 each season. 

The place did not produce enough hay and 
grain for the horses and cows, and one 
ruinous item had always been their feed; 
we were able to buy 50 adjoining acres, and 
now we raise everything consumed upon the 
home place and have hay to sell each year. 
We put two fields into alfalfa and got a fine 
catch, and we cut that three times each 
season. The past five years have been the 
busiest ones of my life, overseeing every ton 
of fruit which goes to market, weighing each 
load, counting grape boxes, keeping account 
of the men’s time, dickering with commission 
men, selling to agents from canning factories 
and evaporators, and looking after my home, 
but it has paid in more ways than in money. 

We took stock the other day and this was 
the result: We have a beautiful home, stocked 
with everything to carry on our business; 
my husband is a well man and I have gained 
25 pounds, in spite of the mourning of our 
relatives and friends who said I was killing 
myself with hard work; we are paying ex- 
penses, making some improvements and put- 
ting aside some money each year. 

While it formally cost $720 for an indiffer- 
ent superintendent, alone, now $1000 covers 
all expenses for help for 12 months, includ- 
ing the extra help at harvest and grape time. 

At the end of the first season I gave my 
husband the $500 which he presented me to 
commence farming on, and when the year was 
up I had paid all expenses and had almost 
$2000 in the bank. Our home cost us $15,000, 
and while I have been a busy woman, my 
husband has gained his health, we have many 
luxuries of living, and we are getting over 
five times the per cent on every dollar of our 
investment than any bank pays on deposits. 

Any women who has a head for details, a 
willingness to work, her health and a love 
for country life, can make good at farming. 
If she buys a small place, manages it care- 
fully, works as hard and as many hours as 
she would at any outside occupation, she is 
bound to succeed. After the love of it once 
gets into her veins, she will wonder how her 
militant sister can waste her precious days, 
when there are soils:to be analyzed, fruit tree 
sprays to be formulated, grape cuttings to 
be propagated and seeds to germinate. Mere 
rights seem so small when helping things to 
grow! : 


Alfalfa Success—Aside. from the persona! 
element, lime and inoculation are the key- 
notes of success in growing alfalfa. 
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‘THE LARGEST APPROPRIATIONS ever asked for will 
be urged upon the congress which begins its regu- 
lar ion in D b For the army, $182,000, 

is wanted, for use during the new fiscal year that begins 
July 1, 1916—an increase of $72,000,000 over the cur- 
rent year. The navy asks for $216,000,000, an increase 
of $68,000,000. The departments plan for six years 
ahead, but whatever this congress does is not. binding 
upon its successors, so that only what is authorized for 
1916-17 may be carricd out. 

Larger taxes and a bond issue may be authorized to 
foot the bills proposed for preparedness and other pur- 
poses. Everyone whose income is $500 or $1000 a year 
may have to pay a federal income tax, large incomes 
may be taxed still more, the sugar duties may be con- 
tinued, other texes imposed. Already 67 cents out of each 
dollar of federal expenditure goes for war—past, present 
or future. President Wilson apparently favors a com- 
prehens've plan for preparedness against possible attack 
by a foreign foe. William J. Bryan is said to oppose. 
Men of all parties hold varying views, so it looks today 
as though preparedness could not become a partizanism. 
It is expected that congress finally will take a middle 
course, avoiding the extremes now so earnestly advocated. 

The administration proposes that congress increase 
the present regular army from 83,000 to 140,000 sol- 
diers in continuous service, and 300,000 reserves. In the new 
continental army, 133,000 men wiil be enlisted annually, 
meking 800,000 in six years. Each enlister to serve two 
months for each three years without pay from the 
government (but emplovers are expected to give full pay 
to employees while under the colors), and to be liable 
for service during 
three more years 








only in case of war. 
The navy wants 10,000 
more men at once, 
and, divided equally 
over five years the 
construction of 10 
dreadnaughts, six bat- 
tle cruisers, 85 coast 
submarines, 15 sea- 
going submarines, 15 
scout cruisers and five 
gunboats to cost $500,- 
000,000. The other 
plans, for army and 
forts, ordnance and 
munitions, call for over 
#500,000,000 more. 
The five-year program 
suggests an outlay of 
$1,250,000,000 for pre- 
paredness. 

A new military acad- 
emy in the west, also 
a naval academy on 
the Pacific coast, are 
not yet officially ad- 
vised, but may be pro- 
vided by congress. 
Military tactics at all 
colleges, possibly mili- 


Opening Up of Deep 
Waterways 


FOr commerce and defense, con- 
gress will be urged to improve 
the navigability of the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers. By deepening 
and widening the Illinois river and 
Chicago drainage canal, those rivers 
will connect through the Great Lakes 
and the Erie canal with the Atlantic 
seaboard, and, via Panama, with the 
Pacific coast. 

Progress of the Atlantic-coastal 
“inside” waterway may be greatly 
hastened by the convention at Savan- 
nah November 9-12 of the Atlantic 
deeper waterways association. The 
people and congress, also war and , 
navy departments, seem disposed to 
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Current Pictures of Human Events 


The New Policy of Preparedness for National Defense Upon Land, Sea and in the Air 


push this great proj- 
ect. The incoming 
legislature of New 
Jersey probably will 
authorize the building of a 
waterway connecting Manas- 
quam river and the head 
waters of Barnegat bay, two 
miles. Then vessels and 
barges drawing 12 feet of 
water or less may pass by the 
inside route from Chesapeake 
bay nearly the whole length 
of the New Jersey coast to 
Raritan bay, which is con- 
nected by Staten island sound 
with New York bay. This will 
be the second link in the in- 
tracoastal waterway from Bos- 
ton to the Rio Grande, of 
which the very successful Cape 
Cod canal is the tirst link. 


An inside route for vessels 


drawing up to 25 feet of water is projected the whole length of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Its 
most costly feature will be the sea level canal across New Jersey, from Raritan bay to the Dela- 
ware river below Trenton, and the enlargement of the present canal from that river to Chesapeake 
Triplet Bull Calves of a Holstein Heifer bay. A depth of 35 feet already is available from Philadelphia southward via the Delaware river. From 
Cape Henry to Key West a chain of islands now affords an inside waterway, which only needs deepening and 
connecting here and there. The same is partly true from Apalachicola to New Orleans, and thence along 
the coast to Brownsville on the Rio Grande. Via the Great Lakes, the Mississippi system, the Erie canal 
and the rivers flowing into the Atlantic, together with the Panama canal, water transportation then would 
reach a large section of the United States and have a lowering influence on rail rates. 

This inside route would avoid the terrible loss of life and property which occurs every year along the 
Atlantic coast. In the 10 years, 1899-09, the known losses were of lives 2223, vessels $30,000,000, cargoes 
$10,000,000, vessels lost 1765, vessels damaged 4040, tonnage lost 483,743, tonnage damaged 3,389,200. To 
complete the intracoastal waterway from its present condition may cost less than #50,000,000. The saving of 
property that .otherwise would be lost would compensate, in a few years, besides the saving of human life. 
(New York state will have expended some %200,000,000 on the Erie canal system when completed.) For 
naval purposes alone, this waterway may be indispensable, as it would enable all but the largest warcraft to 
travel safely even though an enemy fleet were lurking on the Atlantic. 


tary drill in the public 
schools. 











HAT weighed only 900 pounds and lacked four months of being three years old when 

these calves were born. At nine days of age, two of the calves weighed 60 pounds 
each, the other 70 pounds. They were then weaned and are being fed a special prepara- 
tion. All three are healthy, active, sound. On farm of D. E. Meyers, Champaign county, 
Il. Who can beat this? 

















Photo by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
Last Inspection of Newfoundland Troops in England 


"THESE fine fellows are but a sample of the thousands upon thousands of splendid young 
men Canada has sent to the front. These very men may have been killed ere these 
words are read. Some Canadian regiments have been almost annihilated. The Great War 
increases in furor, intensity and frightfulness. Allies appear to have slightly pushed back 
the Germans on the French front. Russia claims to be gradually regaining some of the 
great areas captured by the Teutons. Berlin declares both these reports exaggerated. 
In the Balkans, the situation goes from bad to worse. It seems to be a veritable war 
of extermination in Serbia. Greece apparently continues neutral, so does Rumania, but 
» both sides are making desperate efforts to secure the support of these two nations. It is 
said that if Sweden joins the Teutons, they will guarantee she may absorb Finland. Spain 
apparently has been offered Gibraltar and part of Morocco as a possible reward for enlist- 
ing on the Teutonic side. England offers Cyprus to Greece for her support. 


The Mexican Situation 
Now that Carranza has been officially 

recognized by the United States 
and most of the American nations as 
“chief executive of the government in 
fact of Mexico,” indications multivly 
that Villa and Zapata may quit. The 














United States has proclaimed an em- 
bargo against the exportation of muni- 
tions. to Mexico except to the recognized 
government. 

The election for president of Mexico 
is to be held at an early date. Car- 
ranza has always said he would not be 
a candidate. Quite likely Mr Tagle, 
minister of justice under -Madero, will 
be chosen. He is the only man of 
Madero’s cabinet who has not sacrificed 
his right to the position by fleeing the 
country, and is believed to be favorably 
regarded by most of the intelligent Mex- 
icans ac well as by Pan-American officials. 

The intimate connection between af- 
fairs in. Mexico and this country is re- 
flected in the higher quotation at New 
York for shares of the Southern Pacific 
railroad. It has a branch line in Mexico, 
and probably will have an enormous in- 
crease in freight shipments in and out 
of Mexico as soon as Carranza can in- 
sure the safe operation of that line. 
United States troops continue their ac- 
tive guard all along the Rio Grande on 
the American side. 








Photo from Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
Dedicating Highest Dam in the World 


HIS PICTURE shows the Arrow Rock dam, which was dedicated Oct 4 with ceremonies participated in by 

officials and public from all over the country. It is calculated to supply sufficient water for irrigating 
243,000 acres of land near Boise, Idaho. This dam is 1100 feet long, 240 feet thick at the bottom, tapering 
to a concrete roadway at the top 16 feet wide. It is 351 feet high between mountains which tower nearly a 
mile in height. The dam contains over a million tons of reinforced concrete. The interior contains three 
galleries running the full length of the dam, from which the 20 outlet gates are controlled and possible leak- 
age cared for. The dam was finished in four years, or two years earlier than was expected. 

It was built by the reclamation service of the department of the interior of the United States government. 
It was paid for out of the federal treasury from funds obtained from the sale of public lands. The same 
policy of finance and construction is applied to all government irrigation projects. The buyers of the land 
reclaimed by each project have to pay the government such annual sums as shall in ten years reimburse the 
treasury for the entire outlay. Thus the proceeds from certain public land sales are being used as a revolv- 
ing fund to multiply the number of irrigation projects built and operated by the government. 

Considerable criticism has been made against the methods and alleged extravagance in carrying out this 
policy. Farmers and capitalists engaged in private irrigation enterprises say that government competition 
puts them at a most serious. disadvantage.. Farmers and landowners in other sections demand that if the 
government is going to pay for irrigation projects, it should also apply the same policy to reclaiming wet 
lands in other sections, or to other needed agricultural improvements. 

Modern methods of dry farming are successful in raising fine crops in sections having as little as 12 to 
18 inches of rainfall yearly. This season there has been so much rain, even in the dry belt, that great yields 
of grain were obtained without either irrigation or dry farming. On the other hand, frequent and prolon; 
drouth in the areas that usually get 35 to 45 inches of precipitation, emphasizes that irrigation in the humid 
districts often is profitable, ; 








ony 5 Frock SEED 


Will put LIFE into your stock. Make it the 
foundation of your ration if you want more 
profit. Dewey’s Stock Feed is a substitute for 
‘corn or oats. Guaranteed to analyze 11 per 
cent protein, 334 per cent fat, 12 percent fiber. 
It is composed of Hominy Feed, Cotton Seed 
Meal, Linseed Meal, Middlings, Oat Feed, and 
44 percent Salt. This means a safe, palata- 
ble, nourishing and economical feed for much 
| less money than corn or oats. A good feed for 
work horses. It keeps them in prime condi- 
tion. Feed it to cows with Three D Grains, 
Cotton Seed Meal, or other high protein feeds 
‘and hay, fodder or ensilage. It will increase 
| the milk at lower cost. 
Let us tell you more about Dewey’s Stock 
‘Feed. Sample and particulars free. Mention 
‘your dealer’s name. 

THE DEWEY BROS. COMPANY 
T pep’ 651 BLANCHESTER, OHIO 
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Sheep More Profitable Now 
E. C. DANIELS, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


This brief review of the sheep indus- 
try by a man who has followed it for 50 
years is inspiring. It ought to set some 
of our New York farmers to thinking 
hard when they see Mr Daniels’ state- 
ment that there is far more money in 
sheep today, west or east, than years 
ago, when tt was admittedly profitable. 
He mentions the extra money in mutton 
breeds.—{Editor. 

Back 50 years ago wool growing 
was in its infancy in Australia, Africa 
and South America, and what is now 
the great wool producing section of 
United States was then known as the 
great American desert.- At that time 
nearly all of the wool grown in the 
United States was in the eastern and 
what are now known as the middle 
western states. There were more sheep 
kept in the town of Plainfield, N H, 
than are now kept in the whole state. 

There was no duty on wool at that 
time and it sold at $1 per’ pound in 
greenbacks, which was a legal tender? 
but was at a discount. It took $2.30 
in that kind of money to equal one in 
gold, and this would make the price 
of wool about 45 cents in gold. The 
sheep were washed in brooks, rivers 
and ponds a week or two before they 


were shorn, which was in June and 
July. The average weight of fleeces 
was four pounds. The ewes com- 


emenced to raise lambs when three 
years old, The wether lambs were kept 
until three years old and sold _ to 
feeders. Only a small part of the flock 
was breeding ewes and the increase 
per flock was small and would aver- 
age about 45 cents in gold per head. 
Now this would make the annual 
income per head for the entire flock 
around $2.25 in gold. At those prices 
wool growing was considered the 
most profitable branch of farming in 
New England, 

In 1869 a duty of 20 cents a pound 
Was put on wool. In 188 one-half 
the duty.was taken off, and after that 
time wool sold at much lower prices, 
and the sheepmen commenced to raise 
lambs of the mutton breeds and found 
the business much more profitable 
than wool growing. In 1893 wool was 
put on the free list and for three 
years fine wool sold at 10 cents a 
pound, and the prevailing price paid 
in northern New England for sheep 
was 50 to 75 cents a head. In 27 years 
there was a drop in the price of wool 
of 35 cents a pound in gold anda 
drop of $2 to $3 a head in the animal 
and a shrinkage in the number of 
sheep in the town of Plainfield of 
from more than 20,000 to'a few hun- 
dred. 

Had to Raise Something Else 


Now every sheepman knew that 
sheep couldn’t be kept at a profit with 
wool at 10 cents a pound and lambs at 
1 cent a pound. They went into other 
branches of farming. 

I have now been growing mutton 
lambs for 30 years and find the busi- 
ness much more profitable than wool 
growing 50 year. ago. 

Last year my ewes averaged to raise 
100% of lambs which netted me $4.78 
a head. They sheared six pounds wool 
per head which sold at 21 cents, This 
makes an annual income of $6 a head 
off the ewes, against $2.25 a half cen- 
tury ago, Many farmers who keep 
small flocks and let them run with 
cattle get an annual income of $8 or 
$10 per head from each ewe. 

When I go to town I pass a pasture 
that at one time kept 25 head of cat- 
tle and 100 sheep. The sheep were 
sold in 1892 at 60 cents per head. 
For the past 10 years the pasture is 
grown up with hardhack and will not 
keep but 14 head of cattle and they 
live by browsing a part of the time. 
I know of three farms that are owned 
by one man. At one time there was 
kept on those farms 400 sheep and 
50 head of cattle. Since the sheep 
were sold the farms have become so 
run down that for several years only 
one cow and two horses have been 
kept on them. 





wm» Sheep have been kept on the farm 
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where I live more than 100 years, and 
although more sheep are kept in the 
town of Plainfield than any other 
town in the state 33% of them and 
more than 1% of all the sheep in the 
State are kept in my farm. 





No International This Year 

For the second time the great In- 
ternational live stock exposition, held 
annually at Chicago, is officially called 
off. The national dairy show was 
abandoned months ago. Live stock 
interests in the central west believe it 
would be unwise to take the slightest 
risk of spreading foot and mouth dis- 
ease, which, it will be recalled, seems 
to have lingered in Illinois. The dis- 
ease is again as good as stamped out 
everywhere, yet breeders favor the 
decision to postpone the great live 
stock show till another year. 

Foot and mouth disease will be 
thoroughly discussed from all angles 
at a general conference to be held at 
Chicago November 20-30; called by 
Carl Vrooman, assistant secretary of 
agriculture. It will include state live 
stock sanitary officials, college experts, 
practical live stock men, representa- 
tives of live stock papers, transporta- 
tion companies, stock yards, county 
banks and federal representatives. 


Get Good Feeders Now 
F M. M’CLAIN, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA 


Everybody at the present time who 
has not laid in his cattle yet for win- 
ter feeding is trying to figure out 
whether he can save money by wait- 
ing a little while longer. I am not 
given to making predictions, but I 
would call to the attention of cattle 
feeders that there is an abundance of 
feed of the kind necessary to make 
beef at the present time. 

These heavy runs of feeders that 
have been coming to all the markets 
in the country the past month, to 
which feeders are shipped, cannot 





* continue indefinitely and my guess is, 


that these facts certainly furnish no 
basis for expecting lowe’ prices for 
desirable kinds. It seems advisable 
not to wait too long, and keep well in 
mind that feeding cattle, well bought, 
are half sold. 





Ewes Bring Profit—B. F. Harris of 
Champaign county, Ill, purchased 250 
ewes last fall at a cost of $1066, deliv- 
ered. The wool crop sold for $638, 
and there were 156 lambs, which he 
says is very poor. He says the mar- 
ket has made the ewes worth more 
than they were when he purchased 
them and they have paid for them- 
selves in the meantime. Grain was 
fed only nine days. A great many 
weeds were cleared up in the fields 
and pastures, 


Veterinary Education—cC. J. J., 
Geauga County, O, asks where he can 
join a correspondence course for 
studying veterinary medicine. We do 
not believe that a correspondence 
course by mail will give proper train- 
ing to any man to become a. vet- 
erinarian. The proper place to study 
veterinary medicine is in a reputable 
veterinary college. There is none bet- 
ter than the one at the Ohio state 
university at Columbus. If one does 
not expect to practice veterinary 
medicine, but wants to improve him- 
self so as to better take care of his 
own stock, then the study of vet- 








erinary literature will not be un- 
profitable. 


American Agriculturist 
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STANDARDIZED. 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that It is 
a necessity on every farm. 


USED IN THE TREATMENT OF MANGE, 
SCAB, RINGWORM, SCRATCHES, ETC. 


Destroys Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, * - MICHIGAN 
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Creamery Men Organize 
c. ‘¥,) MYER, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y 

Creamery owners and operators in 
Otsego. and Delaware counties have 
formed an organization to be known 
as ‘the:New York state creamery asso- 
ciation. F. W. Ayer of the Meridale 
farms’ is president. The cheese de- 
partment of the Andes creamery in Del- 
aware’ county is gaining in importance, 
More milk. is wanted than can be ob- 
tained! The new Sheffield plant as One- 
onta.was-prepared: fo. a full milk sup- 
ply October. 1. This is.a fully equipped 
shipping ‘station fitted fo care for an 
immense: quantity of milk, Moving 
picture reels are being used to adver- 
tise the Hobart branch of the Shef- 
field Farms-Slawson-Decker company. 

Léeal’'* Borden authorities have 
changéd théir method of.barn inspec- 
tion: . -Asveterinarian:~-having several 
plants. if “his charge now does. the 
work previously done by an inspector 
from each station, ._ Board of health 
weekly affidavits are not at present 
required. Buying milk on the. butter 
test has called some high testing milk 
from creameries to milk stations, The 
distance milk must be shauled gener- 
ally determines the outlet. Some farm- 
ers now separate part of their milk, 
grading the milk to 5% and using the 
skimmed milk for feeding to calves or 
hogs. One dairyman who ‘has no sep- 
arator, turns off part of the milk from 
a can after the cream has partly risen, 
and uses the milk left in the can for 
calves, 





Buy Concentrates on Guarantee 


Didn’t you get the percentage of fat 
rather high in your recent article about 
cottonseed meal? Isn’t it true that the 
methods of oil extraction now in use 
leave in the cake or meal less fat than 
formerly? For instance, the 1913 report 
of the Pennsylvania station shows that 
out of 73 samples of cottonseed meal 
analyzed :-the: percentage of total fat ran 
from..5.63 to. 9.87. The average was 
only 7.76%, whereas your table shows 
12.6%, digestible fat per hundred weight. 
iC. D.-B. 


This point is fairly raised. It has 
been investigated very carefully by 
the eastern stations where farmers 
buy such great quantities of concen- 
trates, Unfortunately this article is 
sold mainly on its protein content, 
whereas the fat and oil in any con- 
centrate are also important, At the 
Massachusetts station in 1914 ‘“‘choice”’ 
cottonseed meal was found to contain 
from 41 to nearly 44% protein and 6.4 
to 9.5% of fat; “prime,” 38.8 to 40.8% 
of protein and 6.5 to 9% fat; “good,” 
37 to 38.4%. protein and 6.6 to 9.7% of 
fat; cottonseed feed, a mixture of the 
meal and hulls, ran from 18.5 to 21% 
protein and 3.2 to 4.3% fat. In former 
years the percentage of fat was high- 
er,.- because the oil was not extracted 
s0 closely. Similar results are re- 
ported by other stations. 
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Live Stock and Dairy Affairs : 
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Our Veterinary Adviser 

Lung Worms in Calf—R., has lost 
one calf and has two others affected. 
A common remedy is to confine the 
animal and make it inhale the fumes 
rising from burning sulphur, best ob- 
tained: by sprinkling sulphur: on live 
coals.. The animal should be con- 
fined in a tent or tight room, and an 
attendant should stay with it so-as 
—_ to cause. suffocation. Another 

remedy is to Inject into the windpipe 

with a hypodermic syringe a mixture 
of olive oil eight ounces, turpentine 
four ounces, and carbolic acid one- 
half an ounce. Affected animals 
should be separated from the healthy 
and infected stalls, yards and drinking 
troughs should be thorough!y disin- 
fected. For’ stalls, yards, etc, use 
quicklime, for - drinking troughs, 
boiling water: A disinfectant spray 
of some sort should be used daily 
about the stable. 


Bloody Milk—S. M. Y., Pennsyl- 


vania, has a cow that gives bloody 
milk from one teat occasionally. 
This condition is brought about, 


either by injury, or due to a weakness 
of the blood vessels in the udder. It 
is often seen in new miikers. Bathe 
the udder once a day with hot water 
and after drying rub in a little cam- 
phorated oil. 


Garget—C. J. W., New York, has a 
cow just freshened that has a badly 
inflamed quarter and teat. This is 
garget, and should be relieved by 
bathing with hot water morning and 
night, and.when dry rub well with a 
little camphorated oil. Give in feed 
once a day for a week or 10 days at 
a time a heaping tablespoonful of salt- 
peter, and do not feed too heavily 
with rich grain. 


Eczema—J. B. C., Pennsylvania, 
has a collie dog that is troubled in 
the summer with an irritation of the 
skin, and in biting and scratching the 
hair is pulled out and skin made sore. 
I would suggest keeping the bowels 
open by giving frequent doses of 
castor oil, and feeding very lightly. 
Clip off the hair and scrub well with 
a 5% solution of creolin at least once 
a week; when thoroughly dried off 
rub on ointment composed of lard or 
vaseline one ounce, flowers of sul- 
phur two drams, and oxide of zinc 
one dram, well mixed together. The 
dog should be made to exercise regu- 
larly. 


Seedy Toe—A. W. C., Pennsylvania, 
has a horse that lost a hoof a year 
ago (cause not mentioned); now the 
wall has grown down all right, but 
at the toe the sole seems to be spongy 
and thrushy. I would suggest that he 
be kept- when in stable on wet clay, 
that he be shod with a bar shoe with- 
out leather or packing of any kind, 
and that the affected areas be kept 
covered wit! pine tar. Of course it 
would not be advisable to use him on 
hard roads until the sole gets into 
normal condition. It may be neces- 
sary to call in a veterinatian. 























or 720 pounds butter in one year. 
who. gave 11,263 
alent of 749 pounds butter. 





Jersey Cows That Pay a Profit 


The fine Jersey cow at the right, 
is Fancy. Air, who gave 10,105 pounds milk, equal to 626 pounds fat 
The other cow is Merry of Glenwood, 
pounds milk, equal to 651 pounds fat or an equiv- 
Both of these were officiai tests. 


as one looks at the picture, 
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tion follows 
theuseofBadger 
Dairy Feed. That’s 
because BADGER 
Feed contains exactly 
the right milk and butter 
making ingredients blend- 
ed in precisely the right pro- 
"portion for Blue Ribbon results. 

Weigh its very reasonable cost 
ioe. the profits you can trace 
” to its use and you will find 
Yee Dairy Feed a bigger, surer 
money-maker than any other. dairy ration. 






DAIRY FEED 


Badger Feed combines scientific accuracy 
with practical common sense. It is com- 
pounded by formulas that have made good 
under prolonged feeding tests. It does not 
force production at the expense of the cow’s 
physical well-being, but builds up her health 
at the same time that it increases her milk 
flow. It is appetizing and easily digestible, 
easy to feed, too, for it won’t cake, mold 
or get sticky. 


BADGER Dairy Feed is put up in bags of abso- 
lutely uniform quality and sold by live dealers every- 
where. If unable to obtain it from your dealer, 
write to us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Other Badger Feeds 


Badger Stock Feed, Badger 
Fancy Middlings, Badger 
Fancy Mixed Feed, Badger 
Cream Flakes, Badger Homi- 
ny Feed, Badger Hominy de 
Luxe, Badger Maizo Oil Meal. 


A full line of poultry Feeds. 
Give BADGER Dairy Feed a 
trial. We are willing to stake 
our ch of youa 


regular user on the “results 
you get from a fair try-out. 


Chas. A.Krause 
Milling Co., 


Milwaukee, 
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@ novel. The — has put into it his individuality. 
their gy A 
crop feeding, 
Principle in 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


SOILS 


BY wT? WILLIAM BURKETT. The most complere and popular work of the kind ever 

lished. a@ rule, a book of this sort is dry and uninteresting, but in this case it reads ‘ie 

The story of the properties of the soils, 
management, as well as a discussion of the problems of crop growing and 

make the book. equally valuable to the farmer, student and teacher, 

There = . ae illustrations of a practical character, each one suggesting some fundamental 

soil management. 300 pages. 6%4x8 inches, Cloth, as 


Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., Hew York 
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‘great potato industry. 
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* Officials Indorse Potato Day 


I heartily indorse the movement 
you have launched in behalf of our 
The advertise- 

ment of National potato day, Novem- 

Ler 25, should be a means of pointing 

cut to our people the many attractive 

ways in which potatoes can be served 
as food. It seems to me that this 
feature presents a great opportunity 

to our workers in home economics. I 

would suggest that you publish as 

many recipes for cooking potatoes as 
possible, I shall be glad to advertise 

National potato day at our great 

Maryland week exhibition and meet- 

ings, which will be heid in Baltimore 

November 16 to 20. It is a fine idea. 

Let’s push it to the limit!—[Thomas 

B. Symons, Director Maryland Exten- 

sion Work. 

Much can be said in favor of a 
local, state and national potato day. 
In large towns and cities especially, 
with such a program as you outline, it 
would be an educator, revealing as it 
would the various processes from the 
preparation and planting of the seed 
to the maturity of the crop. The mod- 
ern machinery and tools would also 
be instructive. Lectures and cooking 
displays would further increase the 
interest, and if the numerous ways in 
which potatoes can be prepared in an 
appetizing form for human consump- 
tion were set forth in a banquet, ap- 
+pealing to the taste, the demand for 
both white and sweet potatoes should 
imcrease.—[Frankyln Dye, Secretary 
New Jersey States Board of Agricul- 
ture. 

I heartily indorse your movement 
tor a potato day, Thursday, November 
25. The potato is an excellent food, 
and is usually cheap. The people 
should be urged to use more of them, 
-and their attention should be called 
to the various ways in which they can 
be prepared, Is there anything better 
than a good, well-baked potato? I 
shall be very glad to assist you in any 
way I can to make this day a great 
success.—[R. W. Dunlap, Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture. 


Everybody Interested 


The potato propaganda is taking 
“like a house afire’’ in some sections. 
The Bangor and Aroostook railroad is 
improving this opportunity to show its 
desire to co-operate with the potato 
growers who furnish such a consider- 
_able proportion of its freight traffic. 
The Northern Pacific railroad, long 
famous as the “baked potato route” is 
taking up the idea with true western 
vim. County advisers, agricultural of- 
ficials and farm leaders everywhere 
realize the possibilities of improve- 
ment in the potato industry. 

“Why can’t we organize a co-opera- 
tive company to build and equip a 
plant for making denatured alcohol 
from our waste potatoes?” This ques- 
tion comes from Washington county, 
N Y¥, long famous for its spuds. That 
is just the thing to do. For the pur- 
pose of.a national potato propaganda, 
now so well started, is to create the 
manufacture of denatured alcoho! and 
potato flour, as well as potato starch 
and other products, in addition to im- 
proving culturai and cooking methods 
and increasing the consumption of po- 
tatoes by man and beast, 


- Crop Shortage in Potato States 

Progress of the potato harvest 
S eerard completion in the late days of 
. October further emphasizes the serious 
development of rot, and the generally 
poor crop in the commercial produc- 
ing states east of the Mississippi river. 








' “festimony of this character has been 
\ printed in our market pages every 
“ week, confirming our report of the 


. =, potato harvest of 1915 printed in these 


_ pages October 2. It now remains to 
” present the estimated totals by states, 
ae a study of the table shows a 
deficiency in many important 
of production and distribution. 





a some Pepeetant sections the condi- 
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tion has grown worse as growers got 
into the harvest fields. 

The widespread blight was mani- 
fested in a marked degree. A signifi- 
cant feature of some of American 
Agriculturist’s reports from corre- 
spondents in the country, coming fosr- 
ward, in the last few days, is the insist- 
ence that even where bulk is consider- 
able a relatively small supply of pota- 
toes is really merchantable; in some 
potato sections there is being reported 
all the way down to only 25 bushels 
to the acre. These conditions gener- 
ally prevail in Michigan, New York, 
Maine, and to more or less extent in 
other general farming states in the 
older middle and eastern sections. 
Michigan seems to have 10 miliion 
bushels potatoes less than a year ago; 
New York the difference even greater. 
On the other hand, the northwest has 


finally secured a reasonably good 
crop, with a generous surplus of 
sound potatoes for winter sale. 


Theseason just passed was marked by 
weather conditions which naturally re- 
sulted in tremendous growth of potato 
vines and which, to a very consid- 
erable degree, protected the crop 
against its ordinary insect enemies. 
In all the districts of commercial 
production in the west early growth 
was strong, and during the season 
judgment based upon the appearance 
of the vines at that time indicated 
yields of abnormal ssize. Digging, 
however, rapidly developed the fact 
of inferior quality and rot. 


Buyers Anxious for Potatoes 


The potato crop as a whole is in 
very much greater favor on the part 
of the buying fraternity than a month 
ago. At the opening of the harvest 
season buyers were extremely “offish,” 
making ridiculously low bids, as print- 
ed in these pages at the time. But 
growers very largely refused to accept 
such figures, as shown in our market 
columns from week to week. Prices 
in producing sections have advanced 
sharply all along the line. 

In addition to the decrease in rate 
of yield compared with earlier expec- 
tations, it is reported from almost 
every section of the potato belt that 
the quality of the crop is below nor- 
mal. Blight has done material dam- 
age, with the tendency toward rot 
especially marked. The relatively 
high temperatures in late October 
have been against keeping qualities; 
frost now needed. Conditions at the 


close of October are phenomenal; in 
maky sections which ordinarily pro- 
duced potatoes and to spare, stock is 
now being actually shipped in for 
fatnily consumption. A notable thing 
about the crop year is the fact that 
late potatoes, and this the important 
end of it, suffered much more seri- 
‘ously than early varieties. 

Whether the high prices will stimu- 
late imports remains to be seen, This 
is of course possible. Potatoes are on 
the free list under the latest tariff of 
1913. It is provided, however, that 
they are subject to an ad valorem 
duty of 10% when imported from a 
country which imposes a duty on po- 
tatoes from the United States. In the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, total 
imports of potatoes into the United 
States (mostly Bermuda, etc), were 
only 271,000 bushels; a year earlier 
imports were 3,646,000 bushels, and in 
the fiscal year 1912 imports were as 
large as 13,700,000 bushels. 


Potate Markets and Prices 


Heavy shipments of western stock 
to New York and other eastern points 
following recently relatively high 
level of prices brought reaction in the 
potato market. Price declines re- 
sulted all around, effects being felt in 
the western growing sections. Maine 
shippers lowered prices to $1.80@1.90 
p 168 lbs to growers. Michigan grow- 
ers were offered only 45@50c p bu, 
best Minnesota stock 45@48e. This 
led to rapid falling off of receipts and 
later price recovery. 

At Minneapolis, potato market 
showed rapid recovery from recent 
slump. Eastern United States is still 
making active inquiry for Minnesota 
potatoes for future shipping, par- 
ticularly from producing centers 
where present crop was damaged by 
blight or rot. Iowa and Illinois and 
nearby states also in need of addi- 
tional supplies. Red River Ohio pota- 
toes brought 45@48c p bu to growers, 
good white potatoes 48@50c. Early 
Ohio 45@5lce. Many growers are 
holding for better prices. 

At Rochester, N Y, potato dealers 
report good demand for stock free 
from blight, shipments light. It is 
expected that not many western New 
York potatoes will be shipped before 
the end of November. Some Michigan 
and Minnesota potatoes shipped in 
for state trade selling at 8S0@90c p 
bu delivered. 

Sweet potato crop in this imme- 
diate section good, averaging SO bbls 
to acre, some farmers digging as high 
as 120 bbls.—[C. V. D., Norma, N J. 

Buyers are offering 55@60c p bu 
for potatoes, but to date have not 
been able to load a single car. Usu- 
ally 50 or more cars are sent out of 
this station. About 10 to 25% loss by 
rot, crop in county not more than a 
fourth of last year.—[A. A. H., 
Portage County, O. 

Present prices $2 p 165 Ibs. Grow- 
ers are holding potatoes; keeping fine, 
no rot.—{W. H. M., Kingman, Me. 

At Chicago, all potato offerings sold 
readily under strong demand, market 
in healthy condition, prices without 
notable change. Minnesota white po- 
tatoes quotable at 48@50c p bu, Ohio 
45@50c, Wis Rural 45@50c, Burbank 
45@50c, Dak white 45@50c, Jersey 
sweet potatoes $3@3.10 p bbl, Ml 
small hamper 50@7T5ic. 

At New York, potatoes were in lib- 
eral supply and held steady a# former 
prices. Maine potatoes in bulk quot- 


The Potato Crop of 1915 with Comparisons 


{Acres grown and total production estimated in round thousands.] 


--Acres grown-— 














1915 1914 1913 1915 

Michigan .... 335 356 339 «= 88 
Wisconsin ... 285 300 2938 106 
ats a3 3 152 150 172 105 
Minnesota ... 264 265 246 115 

_ | re 1,086 1,051 1,050 

Middle northern states: 
New York ... 860 377 382 68 
Pennsylvania 275 273 295 88 
| era 158 185 70 

Total ..... 795 88 862 

New England: 
Maine ...... 127 «135 130 160 
New Hampshire 20 20 20 102 
Vermont .... 24 25 23 128 
Massachusetts 25 27 25 123 
Rhode Island 6 6 5 108 
Connecticut 25 27 28 114 

I So si0's 5 228 240 23 

Other states: 
New Jersey.. 85 88 7 110 
Indiana ..... 79 738 8S 100 
OO See 128 130 140 110 
Missouri 86 92 98 96 
Kansas ..... 7 75 82 .89 
Nebraska ... 123 122 121 105 
South Dakota 3 4 63 110 
North Dakota 73 67 48 9% 
Colorado .... 80 80 82 125 
California 79 77 79 140 
Oregon ..... 49 51 54 140 
Washington 59 60 69 160 
Other ...... 595 617 404 106 

i wes 1,572 1,601 1,403 
Aggregate US 3,641 3,700 3,546 


--Per acre, bus— 


-~Total production, bus— 














1914 1913 1915 1914 1913 
115 87 29,480 39,790 31,400 
110 100 31,100 33,000 30,300 
75 59 15,960 11,250 11,148 
110 101 30,360 29,150 29,500 

106,900 113,190 101,348 
130 79 24,500 49,470 30,178 
95 78 24200 25,935 23,010 
8 54 11,500 15,430 9,990 

60,200 90,835 63,178 
239 235 20,320 -32,360 30,550 
15 9 2050 2500 1,900 
130 109 2100 3250 2.500 
125 104 3210 3375 2/600 
125 120 650 750 600 
120 110 2,850 3.240 3,100 

32,180 45,475 41,250 
110 85 9,350 2! 6,375 
55 400 7,900 9 4,280 §=— 3,520 
48 33 14080 6720 5,200 
40 42 9216 "880 5,096 
62 38 49 ¢ 3,116 
76 34 12915 9576 45,114 
7% 75 «866,930 = 4, 4,725 
8 86 6935 5:90 4128 
105 100 10,000 9450 8,800 
120 120 11,060 9,240 9,490 
98 126 6860 4998 6,804 
142 150 9440 8520 10,300 
80 95 63,366 62372 38,600 

174,549 143,500 111,258 

378,829 393,000 317,030 


et Agriculturis - 


able at $2.40@2.50 p 
@2.40 p 168-Ib bag, 
potatoes in bulk :*5 
LI 250 p pas, 
southern 1.50@1.75, 
1.25@1.75 p bbl. 


Lessons from October 19 


That was the date of national 
ple day. Growers and dealer; 
throughout the country had been 
working up this celebration and ol. 
tained an immense amount of pub- 
licity for apples. This is reflected in 
some increase of demand which hn; 
a good influence on market values 

In some cities commission mer- 
chants offered prizes for the best dis. 
Plays of apples by grocers, which 
were written up in large space in the 
daily newspapers. Wholesalers and 
retailers presented apple day badges 
to consumers, many thousands of 
whom wore the badge all day and 
thus still further advertised this fruit, 
Much fruit was given away. 

This wonderful object lesson sug- 
gests how similar methods applied 
to the potato until Thanksgiving will 
not only help its market now, but 
may pave the way for a greater de- 
velopment of the potato industry in 
future years. 


180 Ibs or 2.35 
Pere and western 
@2.25 p 180 ibs, 
Jersey 1.75@2.25, 

sweet potatoes 
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Larger Development of Industry 
POTATO CROPS AND POPULATION 


The figures are for seasons of [full 
production, not this year. 


Acres, Av yield Total Popula- Bus» 

total of bus crop, tion, cCapils 

mil- pacre mil- - 

lions lions lions 

us 

Germany ......... 9 250 2,000 70 36 
PRAnee .....cccsce 4 4 600 40 15 
Austria-Hungary .. 5 600 50 12 
Netherlands ..... 0.4 400 1,600 6 250 . 
United States .... 4 100 400 100 + 


Our potato industry is but in its in- 
fnacy compared to Europe. The above 
table shows that, in a season of full 
production, this country raises onl; 
feur bushels per capita of potatoes 
whereas European countries raise 12 
15 and 30 bushels per capita, even 25 
bushels. Those people eat potatoe 
more freely than we do and cook them 
in a vastly greater variety of way- 
for the table. 


Industrial Uses 


Much of the European crop is used 
for industrial purposes, -Almost every 
large farm in Germany has its alcohoi 
distillery under government supervi- 
sion, The bulk of the crop is turned 
into denatured alcohol, which is used 
instead of gasoline, kerosene; etc, for 
gas engines and other industrial pur- 
poses. The alcohol, like sugar and 
starch, comes from the sun and air 
instead of from the soil. The mash 
remaining after these substances are 
partly extracted, makes an admirabie 
feed for all live stock, especially dair 
cows, It is as popular there as is dricii 
beet pulp in our eastern states or we 
beet pulp available to western feeders 
from our beet sugar factories, Thi: 
potato mash contains all the nitrogen 
and mineral matter, which are re 
turned to the soil in the manure. The 
result is that ‘such intensive pota‘» 
culture produces two or four times ::: 
many bushels per acre as the averaz 
in America, with less tax upon te: 
soil’s fertility. All the loss from pro. 
able rot is avoided by promptly usin 
the threatened tubers for Ssashel 
manufacture. Think what this would 
have saved individual farmers and our 
whole country this year—a total of 
many millions of dollars, 

Potato starch is extensively pro- 
duced in this country, but potato flour 
is quite unknown here. Its manufac- 
ture is an immense industry abroai 
At present, all flour from grain mad> 
in Germany contains a large mixture 
of potato flour. 





Promoting Potato Day 


National potato day is fixed for 
Thanksgiving, November 25, in orde 
to center attention upon many differ- 
ent ways of serving potatoes so as to 
increase consumption. A potato fair 
school, banquet, or other ways of im- 
proving the potato industry, may be 
observed before, upon or after thai 
day. Each community, county, section 
or state will arrange these matters to 
suit its own convenience. 

The enterprising county of Mari- 
nette, Wis, plans big things for its po- 
tato industry. Its potato fair, Nov 
17-20, will carry out some of the 
suggestions printed in our last issue. 
besides introducing other features. 
Marinette farmers have proved that 
through co-operation and advertisinz 
they can get better prices for thoi: 
seed stock and breeding animals 
They now propose to apply the sam¢ 
methods to their potatoes. 

Posters of national potato day «re 
given free to all who write this papec 
asking for same. As many copies will 
be mailed us can be carried for the 
stamps inclosed. 

California fruit exchange spcri 
thousands in advertising its oranec 
and found it profitable. Why not Lp 
ply the -"i:> idea to potatoes and 
other produce. 
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New York’s New Constitution 


Shall-New York state voters vote yes 
or no on the proposed constitution 
as amended? 
I have before 
me declarations 
that are amaz- 
ing in their au- 
dacity. No im- 
partial or sane 
man _ believes 
for a moment 
that New York 
state will go to 
the bow bows if 
the new consti- 
tution is adopt- 
ed or if it is re- 
jected and we 

H, E, COOK continue to live 
for another double decade under the 
present organic law. 

The people themselves will not be 
changed by a new constitution, and, in 
either event, our daily routine of busi- 
ness will not be materially changed. 
We have lived and made the most 
marvelous growth in our history un- 
der the present constitution, which 
was at the time of its adoption se- 
verely criticized. History will repeat 
itself should the new one be adopted, 
providing other conditions are the 
same, 

With few exceptions, the men who 
have drafted the new one are among 
eur- ablest, most dignified and con- 
scientious men. They have made an 
earnest effort to reflect the present 
needs of the state and put them into 
workable form, 

The one thing above all that stands 
out as imperative, if anything is im- 
perative, is’ the standardization of 
work and business under 17 depart- 
ments, making it impossible for the 
legislature to increase the number. 
Conscientious people have hung their 
heads during recent years to see one 
party and then another party destroy 

nd create departments for no other 
purpose than to facilitate the domi- 
nant party in securing a larger 
pecuniary interest in the state budget. 
A democratic single headed commis- 
sion was turned into a republican 
three-headed commission and vice 
versa, and all done within the present 
-onstitution. Is such government the 
kind we want, to insure our democ- 
racy, as a permanent institution? Poli- 
ticians have toyed with this privilege. 











My criticism would be that at least 
five more departments could have 
been cut off. The number, however, has 
been reduced about nine times and 
probably’ we ought to be satisfied. 
Here is found the great fundamental 
change, the one that concerns the 
state and its future business manage- 
ment, and, yet, we hear practically 
nothing said about it. We do hear a 
good deal about other parts that are 
in comparison of very minor impor- 
tance. If a man will think hard 
enough and long about it a wart on 
his hand will put him to bed, 

One of the things being hard hit is 
Article 10, which deals with taxation. 
Let us see: All public service corpora- 
tions shall be taxed from.a central 
point. Certainly an improvement over 
the hit-and-miss system of assessment 
by town assessors. These utilities are 
more and more growing to be state- 
wide and are no longer local and 
should, it seems to me, be taxed by a 
single authority. 

Real estate is to be taxed as former. 
ly by the local assessors, either the 
tewn or county to be the unit. The 
county instead of the town may be 
the district if the county by and 
through referendum shall so vote. 
Nothing ‘very bad about that part. 

No property exemptions, unless pro- 
vided for by the legislature. Our 
schools and churches are now exempt 
and probably will be under the new 
plan. 

Shall the state tax commission take 
over the assessing of all the personal 
property in. the state? Here is the 
auestion, Of course it seems a bit hard 
to have listed everything one owns 
and to become personally responsible 
for getting everything on the list. This 
clause seems to be the debatable one, 
I have no objection to raising the lid 
and having my dog and watch listed 
and counted as assessable property if 
the other fellow is treated likewise. 
That is the question. 

The big leak today is the chance to 
hide assessable personal property. 
Does it not seem reasonable that less 
of it would be put out of sight if all 
was assessed from a common center? 

To conceal it would be a criminal 
cffense and only in exceptional cases 
are men willing to perjure themselves, 
The main reason for hiding now is be- 
cause of the opportunity offered with- 
out danger of being caught. I do not 

[To Page 15.] 




















Farm Home of Daniel Driscoll of Berks County, Pennsylvania 


Daniel Driscoll, a manufacturer, has 


established stock raising 


farms in the counties of Berks and Schuylkill in Pennsylvania. The 
Schuylkill county farm is devoted to the breeding of English Hack- 
ney horses, with which Mr Driscoll has met with great success, some 
of his animals having carried off the highest honors at horse shows 


in New York, Philadelphia and elsewhere—a 
The Berks county farm is given over to cows for 


selling for $17,000 
the. dairy. 


The township road passing. this 


prize-winning stallion 


place. was straightened 


and.widened.by. Mr Driscoll, for the distance of a mile, at his own 


expense. 


The summer home and farm. buildings, on the premises oc- 


cupied by. Mr -Driscoll.. personally, are situated on a bluff, overlooking 


the Schuylkill river (as shown in the picture). 
votes much attention to fruit growing: and: trucking. 


Here’ Mr Driscoll de- 





If you are the owner of limestone land, why not turn the stone to gold! That 
in . Keduce it to dust and you will have an 
abundant supply of ground limestone—Nature’s greatest land tonic that you cap ‘& 
eel] at a profit to your neighbera. and which you can use to double the fertil- me 
: ity of your own farm, 4 .¥y 
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VER is built in sizes to suit engines from 8 
PA h b 


output of 1 ton an bour—10 





engine will give you a 








to 30 A110 D 


P Ps guaranteed 
tons a day. At $2.50 per ton, the output of the smallest LIMEPULVER is worth $25 per day. The larger sizes, 








of course, will make far larger profits. You can operate the machine the year "round turning the rock into dollars. 








Write today for information how to make money out of your limestone ledge — get fu!l particulars about our offer 





ebat enables you to try the LIMEPULVER right on your farm using your own power and your own rock, 





THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 











263 First Ave., COLUMBUS. OHIO 
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Crushes Rock to Any Sixe—or Pulverizes It to Dust. (14) 

















oucan go after bear, moose, deer, with the con- 
fidence that brings success if you shoot the 


Marlin 


Big Game 
Repeating Rifle 


Marlins are always dependable 
and famous for their 


y iad 
M22E in all popular big 

game calibres—guns of splen- 
did accuracy, range and power. 


extreme accuracy, 


They have Special Smokeless Steel barrels, 
and the quick, reliable ZZeznr/q lever action. All have 
the protecting solid-top, side-ejecting safety construction; 
can’t freeze up or clog with snow, rain, twigs, 


dirt or sand; empty shells never thrown in 


the shooter’s face. 


Send 3 stamps postage for big cata- 
log to help you select gun. 


For smaller game, | i ifles in .22 to .44 . 
calibres; “ pump ection” villes in "22, 25 aie. The Marlin firearms G 


225-20, .32- 


3 repeating shotguns, 12, 16, 20 gauges. 119 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn, 











Fripay Jan. 13/5 


Fripvay June 132 


These dates mean nothing to a 
“New-Way” Engine because it “Goes 


and Goes Right” all the time. 

. Edward Chap- 
man of Ovid, N. 
Y., says “I have 
a 44 H. P.“New- 
Way’ and use it 

to saw from 
to 35 cords of 
wood per day 
with a 28-inch 
saw. I am well sat- 
isfied with it, as it 
uses very little gaso- 
line,is very handyto move around and re- 
quires very little space. One of my neigh- 
bors has a 34 H. P. ‘New-Way’ and he 
says there is no engine of their power 
can do the work on the fuel as they can.” 

The *““New-Way” Motor Co. 
10 BRace St., Lansing, Michigan 
Ask for catalog No. 10 








Guaranteed To Kill \__. 
Every Scales = 
It Reaches, 077i 










or—your 
back. Only 3 “Do's” 
's also the best dormant 
A spray for larvae, eggs of insects and fungi. 
Easily prepared, easily used, No yy oy ’ 













clogging, but does do the work. bl. f 
mixed] to 15 will spray as many trees until Jig 
they drip as3 bbls. lime sulphur 1 to 10. 





O years on the market. Nationally endorsed. 
‘or free . “**Scalecide’, the 
Tree Saver.” 


ver.” Write today. 
B, G, PRATT CO., Dept. O 
50 Charch St.,N.Y. 









$2.00 PER TON 


Improve the land, in- 
crease the yield with 
SHELL LI . Che 
est in cost, easiest 
apply, won’t burn the 
skin, and produces best 
and longest results.. 100 
Ibs. 50c., 500 Ibs. $2.00, 1000: lbs, $3.50. Car load 
lots of 18 tons in bulk at $2.00 per. ten. 


C. N. Robinson & Bro., Lime Dept, Balti . Md. 








S. M. Hess & Bro. 


cinc.) Room CO 


4th & Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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New and Recent Books 


MINE of information in each 
book. Here is a list of standard 
books written by practical men 
in language that can easily be under- 
stood. No matter whether you are a be- 
ginner oranold hand at the business you 
can learn something from these volumes, 





How Farmers Co-operate and 
Double Profits 


By Clarence Poe. A practical guide book 
to the whole big subject of rural co- 
operation. Shows how farmers may co- 
operate by showing how they have done 
and are doing it; 256 pages. Cloth 

N 


Farm Accounts Simplified 


By D. H. Otis. A simplified system of 
farm accounts that requires no posting, 
the minimum of descriptions and addi- 
tions and sufficiently itemized to deter- 
mine the cost of production. 10x13 
SSE eases: Net $1.50 


Castration of Domesticated Animals 


By F. S. Schoenteber, M.S., D. V.S., M. D., 
and R. R. Dykstra, D. V. M. A practi- 
cal treatise on the castration and spay- 
ing of farm animals. The authors have 
brought together in this volume all the 
methods in use in America as well as 
in Europe. Hlustrated. 5x7 inches, 150 
BARES cccvsccece seccecceeceeeNet $1.25 


Poultry Diseases 

By E. J. Wortley. The subject of health 
and disease, common causes of disease, 
hygienic requirements, objects of me- 
dicinal treatment are fully and clea 
treated, and ali specific diseases to wh 
poultry are heir are fully described and 
explained. Jilustrated, 5x7 inches, 125 
pages. Cloth. ... Net $0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York M.¥. 
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American Leadership 


Whether we like it or not, world 
leadership is being thrust upon Amer- 
fea, The great European conflict, ap- 

_ palling in its wholesale destruction of 
human life and property, is bringing 
unprecedented world changes in 
‘fimance, commerce and human prog- 
ress. Until a year ago last August, 
America was a debtor nation. Now, 
war has made it a leading creditor. 
Leadership has been thrust upon the 
hew world. Whether it becomes per- 
‘manent, depends upon our meeting 
‘the responsibility. This in turn is de- 
pendent upon our citizenship. 

America already has given the 

world much, but more is expected. It 
seems incredible that great civilized 
‘mations, powerful in all _ socialized 
ability, should revert to barbaric kill- 
dmg. as the only method for the settle- 
ment of differences. Centuries of cul- 
‘ture and civilization, in the final test 
fall before savagery. Will American 
civilization better stand the acid test 
of leadership? 

. Our democracy is at once a liability 
‘amd an asset. Our free institutions 
continue to attract millions from 
‘other lands. During the 19th century, 
they were welcomed by those already 
Mving here. They assimilated Ameri- 
‘eam ideas and our national ideals. 
They vied with the native born in 
‘patriotic loyalty and usefulness in all 
that makes noble citizenship. Their 
‘Gescendants now constitute a great 
part of American blood, though its 
proportion at the South is still rela- 
tively small. 

' Thus far during the 20th century, 
immigration generally has not been of 
as high quality and character as for- 
merly. Thousands have come merely 
to earn what is to them a fortune 
with which to return to their native 
land. Others remain, but by not be- 
coming naturalized avoid the respon- 
sibilities, while enjoying the privileges 
of citizenship. Whether all who have 
adopted American citizenship during 
the past few years are the real article, 
er whether they only half came to 
America, remains to be demonstrated. 

On the other hand, the true blue 
American, irrespective of nativity, 
gladly gives service and loyalty un- 
known under monarchial institutions 
where might makes right. Without 
realizing it, the world is going 
through a great revolution of civiliza- 

_tion as well as of arms and muni- 
tions. Armies and empires rise and 
fall, but civilization, like agriculture, 
Must endure. 

‘All this has a great, deal to do 
readers of American Agricultur- 





———. initiate them imto Ameri- 
ways, train them im citizenship, 
pone deal heipfully with them. De 
we always do this, or are we 
relatively as clannish im our con- 
servatism as the rmewcomer may 
be clannish in the century-old tradi- 
tions under which he has lived? 

We need new blood, everywhere. It 
is coming whether we need it or not. 
There are still regions nere in which 
the houses are too empty and the 
work of the fields undone. 

The immediate future calls for 
even more of the qualities of 
leadership tham the past has ever 
before shown. It will not be pro- 
vided by governors, legislators and of- 
ficeholders. It must come up from 
the hearts and intellects of the 
masses. The Lord’s common people 
must do their part. 

Are we equal to the better citizen- 
ship which today more than ever is 
needed right in o.r own school dis- 
trict, township, county and state, as 
well as throughout the nation and the 
world at iarge? American farm 
people have never failed in the past 


and they will not in the future. 


However, it is well to remember 
that present conditions call for larger 
service right here at home in our 
daily life now, as well as greater re- 
sponsibility in years to come. 


Lessons from Experience 


Stern experience may again teach 
farmers costly lessons. We have ex- 
posed repeatedly the scheme worked 
by creamery sharks for promoting co- 
operative creameries among farmers 
simply for the purpose of selling them 
an equipment at a high price. 

Whatever the motive of the pro- 
moters of the Farmers’ co-operative 
packing company at La Crosse, Wis, 
its experience shows a heavy outlay 
for promotion, and such incapacity in 
its practical management as to require 
‘a new deal. 

Some weak points also are disclosed 
by our inquiry into Farmers’ terminal 
packing company of St Paul, for 
which 10,000 farmers are urged by the 
Society of Equity to subscribe for its 
million-dollar capitalization. Its mass 
of papers submitted to us does not 
contain the contract form which in- 
vestors are asked to sign. The evi- 
dence does show, however, that cer- 
tain essentials have not been as 
adequately provided for as experience 
emphasizes are necessary for endur- 
ing success. 

Opinions may differ as to the per- 
centage that should be allowed for or- 
ganization expenses and promoters’ 
fees, but American Agriculturist con- 
siders it is downright extravagance 
for 15 to 20% of the capital to be thus 
absorbed. There can be no two opin- 
ions, however, regarding the impera- 
tive necessity of proper management 
of the enterprise as a going concern. 

The weak points disclosed must be 
adequately strengthened if Farmers’ 
terminal packing company is to suc- 
cessfully meet the competition of old 
established concerns in the trade, Now 
is the time for the farmers who have 
thus far put up the money for this 
outfit to insist upon such strengthen- 
ing of its weak points. Do this NOW 
and possibly save some of the costly 
experience at La Crosse, 

No plan of marketing animals, Crops 
or produce can succeed if over- 
weighted by promotion costs, or if it 
lacks anything that is meant by the 
term “adequate management.” 


Giving Agriculture Its Due 

Until this year agriculture has not 
had a day set aside in its honor. Gov- 
ernor Willis of Ohio establishes a 
precedent, and in special proclamation 
inaugurates a new day for a new kind 
of celebration. He asks Buckeye 
people to. observe the lessons that 
agriculture holds for humanity, and 
that schools, churches, granges and 
institutions of learning célebrate the 
day with proper honors. This is a 
happy thought of the Ohio governor: 
Well does he say that sinee city and 
country draw their sustenance from 
the soil, the rural home is one of the 
great institutions on which this re- 
public rests, Of all human institutions 
the rural home does stand at the head 
not only in way of importance, but of 
age also. Governor Willis states that 
the teaching of agriculture has now 
found a place not only in rural 
schools, but very properly in the city 
schools and in all higher institutions 
of learning. 

Just think of it! A few years ago 
boys were leaving the farms by thou- 
sands, Today city people are all 
thinking countryward. Back a few 








ist, It is for us to welcome the new 





thought of children and adults of the 
rural and urban folks om the greatness 
of agriculture and of its importance 


in human affairs, is public policy of 
the highest order. No governor can 
afford to overlook agriculture, and no 
state can honor this occupation to 
sincerely or too extravagantly. 





In writing to the Agricultural 
Grange News, C. B. Kegley, the virile, 
vigorous and farm 

Election Promises fighting master of 
the Washington 

state grange, says:.“We would like to 
have Editor Burkett’s opinion of men 
who willfully and deliberately break 
their pre-election pledges.” Of all acts 
committed by men seeking public of- 
fice, the meanest, most contemptible 
end foulest, are the deliberate broken 
pledges of political candidates, Such 
men deserve not only severe public 
censure, but ought to be burned in 
effigy by organizations whose requests 
are accepted before, but rescinded 
after, elections. If granges and agri- 
cultural societies will name the men 
who repudiate their promise, the fear- 
less representatives of the farm press 
will announce those names to the 
world. This is what labor organiza- 
tions, banking societies and manufac- 
turing interests have done repeatedly. 
It is a notorious fact that politicians 
trifle with farmers continuously. They 
hold the farmers are like sheep; they 
believe they never resent insult, easily 
forget a promise not kept, and by next 
election will vote the ticket regardless 
of the names on it. Will the time 
come when farmers will prove that 
they are not sheep and that the broken 
promise of the political candidate is a 
noose that will hang until that man is 
dead politically? It will be a great 


’day for American agriculture when 


this is true. 





in national 

Other methods for 
its observance, than 
those outlined in our 
last issue, are being de- 
veloped im some com- 
munities. The most important object 
is to encourage the larger and more 
diversified use of the potato as food 
for man and beast. That is why po- 
tato day was fixed for November 25, 
which is Thanksgiving. Those who 
know most about raising and mar- 
keting potatoes, are the most enthu- 
siastic over the possibilities of an or- 
ganized propaganda in behalf of this 
great crop. For instance, present 
losses fromi rot would be averted in 
part if the tubers were used for de- 
natured alcohol; as is the German 
practice. 


Widespread interest 


potato day! 


The Potato 
Propaganda 





Great reforms come up from the 
soil, not from cities. The granger 
movement of the 

The Farmers’ early 70’s was the 
Part in Reform first expression of 
the principle’ that 


the state which creates it is greater 


than the corporation created by the 
state. That fundamental has since 
won universal recognition. Likewise, 
farmers’ organizations for decades 
have been based upon the equality of 
women with men, The many western 
states in which equal suffrage pre- 
vails, won that reform primarily 
through the farmers’ vote. The cities 
of California went largely against 
woman’s suffrage a few years ago, 
but when the returns from the coun- 
try districts rolled in, the state showed 
an overwhelming majority for suf- 
frage, which has since worked as well 
there as in many other states where 
it has been practiced longer. Last 
week New Jersey cities voted adverse- 
ly'on this issue, but the returns show 
that the rural districts largely favor 
equal rights for women with men, and 
nearly 150,000 Jersey voters espoused 
this principle at the first and only 
opportunity they had ever had to ex- 
press their views. Next Tuesday Penn- 
sylvania, New York and Massachu- 
setts electors vote on the same ques- 
tion. We hope that the rural majority 
for suffrage in these states may be 
sufficient to overcome the adverse in- 
fluences of the most pernicious char- 
acter which have been working so ac- 
tively in cities and towns against this 
reform, 


Mother hopes you will talk on suf. 
— for women. She says the Walk 4 
Talks man has not said a word 
pa this subject anit she would like t» 
know P‘s views in the metter. You ar: 
so broad and interesting on other 
things, will you not therefore just sa 
a word about this que: stion 2! M. Mc! 
T.. Pennsylvania. 

If I have been silent in these Walks 
and Talks on suffrage for women i 
has not been due to any unfriendliness 
to this movement, but rather because 
I have hestitated 2bout using this co!- 
umn, for personal views and feeling 
What an individual! thinks is of sma!! 
consequence: What is of importanc> 
is what the people, or at least the 
thinking people, think about a ac 
idea or movement. It is true man 
voters are opposed to women voting 
many women oppose the change al: 
I have no fault or criticism to registc 
against either. Their opinions are 
good as mine. But I come from 
farm family. I had a mother s6 dex: 
to me that when she passed away m 
heart was almost broken. I have 
sister, too. I judge other mothers ani 
sisters by my own, at least the most of 
them, I am certain that if women 
vote the world will be better, if th- 
women voters are of the type of m 
mother and sister. And the rank ani 
file are like them. I know them in 
farm homes everywhere; in the 
granges, in the churches, in the 
schools, at the firesides, 

I will go a step further and say, 
knowing men as I do, I believe the 
tallot safer with women voting than 
men voting only. [ know there are 


bad women, but not many, taking 
country and city together there are 
more bad men than bad women 


Therefore, I favor votes for women 
and believe the world will be betterci 
if this voting privilege be extended iv 
them.. I belong to the grange; ani 
every farmer and his family oughi 
to belong also; and being a mem- 
ber of that organization, I see the 
wisdom and the beauty of two sexes 
being on a par. . In the grange the 
right and privileges of men and 
women are equal. 

The readiest objection to women 
voting is the old one, that the home 
will be adversely affected. Why should 
it be more troublesome or destructive 
to the home for the woman to go to 


‘a voting place which is always .near 


her home than it is for her to go to 
town or a grange meeting or to the 
stores. If it were a week or a montl: 
affair, it might interfere with home 
duties, but so would it interfere with 
the duties of men. At the most it is 
a trip to town for country women and 
a walk of a few blocks for city wom- 
en, and the time required for voting 
is a few seconds or a few minutes. 

To me the argument that women 
are taxed without having the privilege 
of voting is an argument of consider- 
able weight. American patriots de- 
fended their right to representation if 
they were to be taxed with blood. If 
they could not have a voice in fixing 
taxes then they would pay no taxes 
Taxation by representation they 
agreed to, but taxation without repre- 
sentation meant war. 

I feel that the man,.who can trust 
to a woman his home, his children and 
his money, is perfectly willing to al- 
low his wife to accompany him to the 
polls where each may cast his or her 
ballot as conscience dictates, just as 
now they go to church or stores and 
worship or purchase, as individu: 
taste or wishes prompt and decide. [ 
know that there are some men wih 
honestly object to women voting, and 
some of these are the very best met 
of the world. 

In a personal way again, I thin 
this matter rests largely with wom:n 
herself. It is for her to think abo! 
and consider it, Does she choose ‘0 
vote? That is the question to answ 
When the womanly, the upright, the 
noble kind ask for. the ballot, it will 
be given them. I think that in so 
states the movement will be delay: 
but in time every state will grant : 
frage without regard to sex.—[C. W 





Pushing Poultry Idea—Good hea 
in the poultry flock is mainly a m 
ter of good birds, good houses, goo 
feeds and good care. 





“Tt hits the nail on the head”’ is t 
country’s verdict on national pot 
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Farmers’ Packing Plants 








Perhaps the first of its kind is this 
ene, the Farmers’ co-operative pack- 
ing company at La Crosse, Wis. It 
began business a little over a year 
ago, but already is in trouble, because 
jt paid nearly $40,000 to promoters and 
for other costs in starting with $250,- 
(00 par value of shares subscribed for; 
ifs Mamagement was not adequate, 
some of its meat was injured, the 
plant and equipment were costly, and 
it evidently paid out for live stock 
some money which might better have 
been used to defray its debts or as 
working capital. A special committee 
of the directors have elected a new 
treasurer and hope to pull it out all 
right. 

Yet this experience indicates that 
even so small a plant—its weekly ca- 
pacity is only 1000 hogs and 300 cattle, 
sheep and calves—may succeed if 
started right, built right and run right, 
and if it avoids the mistakes or unfa- 
vorable circumstances experienced at 
La Crosse, 

The Society of Equity people, who 
promoted the above concern, are now 
asking 10,000 farmers in the north- 
west to subscribe for shares in a 
Farmers’ terminal packing company, 
which proposes to erect a plant at 
Newport, south of St Paul. 

The inherent weakness of this propo- 
sition is the absence in the manage- 
ment at present of men who have had 
such adequate practical experience in 
building, equipping and operating 
packing plants so long and success- 
fully as to imsure that good and efli- 
cient managem2nt upon which success 
will depend. Its vice-president and 
chief promoter, F. A. 8. Price, says: 
“As yet we have no general manager, 
and won’t need one until such time as 
we start building operations.” 

Just here is the first mistake that is 
being made. Wise men who seek to 
establish a big enterprise, before they 
put their own money into it or ask 
others to do so, get the right man or 
men to construct the works, fit them 
out and to conduct the business there- 
after. Wisdom sees to it that the en- 
terprise is developed largely by and 
around the personality of such a com- 
petent manager or managers, irre- 
spective of the promoter. Such a man 
or men show their confidence by put- 
ting up their own money, and by be- 
ing willing to devote their time and 
energie. for modest pay until the thing 
is started or to the end of its first year. 

Promoters’ Fees High 

Another present weakness is the 
apparent high cost of its promotion. 
We are informed that out of each 
$100 paid in for shares, a commission 
of $15 goes to the salesman who ob- 
tains the subscription, the Society of 
Equity gets $1, the banks are allowed 
$1, and promotion department No 1 
of the Society of Equity gets $3. The 
president of said No 1 is Promoter 
Price. He is also vice-president of 
Farmers’ terminal. Its president, Ira 
M. J. Chryst, is national president of 
the Equity society, and with Director 
H. H. Williams of the Farmers’ termi. 
nal and a third party, comprise the 
Equity’s national executive committee 


which has officially favored the 
scheme “as a bona fide Equity 
Project.” 


Instead of farmers paying in for 
Shares money which may be “ab- 
sorbed” wholly or partly in promotion 
expenses, it is better, in amy new cor- 
porate undertaking, first to subscribe 
only to a contract under which you 
agree to pay for your shares upon the 
terms noted when not less than the 
Specified minimum capital has been 
subscribed for not later than the date 
fixed. Then if the amount is not 
raised by that time, all subscribers are 
freed. Estimates of fancy profits 
Should not be construed as any guar- 
antee of earnings. Profits depend 


Orange Judd 















BUREAU 


largely upon the genius, experience, 
ability and integrity of the manage- 
ment after the enterprise is started. 


Reliable Commission Merchants 


I have 2000 bushels of very nice po- 
tatoes. Can you give the names of 
good reliable buyers with whom I can 
communicate and who will give a 
square deal? There is usually so much 
so many profits between 
consumer that the prices 
separate widely between the two par- 
ties. I want to get just as near to the 
consumer as possible. I have heard of 
carloads of produce being sold several 
times in the car.—iJ. R. H., New Jersey. 

It is unfortunate that producers and 
consumers are so far apart. But up 
to the present time no satisfactory 
method of direct selling is available 
for large shipments of produce. Sell- 
ing through commission merchants, 
when local sales are out of the ques- 
tion, in carload lots to the big con- 
sumptive markets, is practically our 
only resource. But this we do with 
live stock, with meat, with milk; in 
fact, with every farm commodity 
where raised in large quantities. It is 
also true that some of the middlemen 
have been shady in their methods, but 
this has been patrially overcome in 
New York by a state law which re- 
quires all commission men to be bond. 
ed and licensed by the state. 

The commissioner of agriculture at 
Albany, N Y, is charged to investigate 
these commission houses, and in case 
of wrong doing the shipper can call 
on this state official for help. He sup- 
plies free upon request the official list 
of bonded firms. This system is some 
help to producers and shippers, but is 
little protection against merchants 
who fail, owing farmers a lot of 
money. No commission merchant is 
allowed to advertise in our columns 
because we cannot guarantee’ that 
subscribers always will be satisfied in 
dealing with them. Every farmer is 
invited to notify us of the name and 
address of the commmission mer- 
chants he does business with, and 
whether satisfactory or otherwise. 
Where farmers are organized in sell- 
ing exchanges better prices, with less 
selling costs, are usually obtained. 
There ought to be one of these in 
every section. 








Don’t Ship to Irresponsibles 

O. H. Parsons of Norwood, Mass, 
has not paid for poultry and eggs 
shipped him by some of our subscrib- 
ers. He has advertised in dailies and 
country papers. He has been repeat- 
edly exposed in this column. We got 
settlement in full for one client. Sev- 
eral letters this year to Parsons re- 
garding another client have brought 
no response, and our subscriber wrote 
us September 29 that Parsons has not 
yet paid him the $9.84 owed him for 
eggs shipped a year ago. Cash in ad- 
vance is advised in dealing with Par- 
sons. Farmers who are tempted to 
shi» their produce to firms or persons 
advertising in irresponsible dailies and 
local papers, should mark such adv, 
and inclose the whole paper in a 
sealed letter asking our advice about 
shipping to such people. Never send 
your property to people of whom you 
know nothing. 


Sundry Helps 

With your assistance I have ob- 
tained settlement with that Providence 
milk man who owed me $53.10, one R. 
G. Fleming. He would make no reply 
to my bills. I thank you for your 
kind assistamce. The American Agri- 
culturist is indeed the farmer’s 
friend. I wonder how you can do so 
much for your subscribers.—[Herbert 
Parkhurst, Packer, Ct. 


Complaints accumulate against 
Louis Scheurer & Son Co, 156 
Reade street, New York city, commis- 
sion merchants, from our subscribers 
who have sent them produce and have 
been unable to coilect their pay. Some 
of these complaints are still unad- 
justed. If you get your cash in ad- 
vance before shipping any produce to 
Scheurer, there will be no possibility 
of dissatisfaction. 


Continental mortgage and deposit 
company continues to solicit people to 
send it money. It now hails from Bal- 
timore, Md, as well as from Denver 
and Chicago. It began in the east 
from Philadelphia, but was inquired 
into so much by the authorities and 








others, it moved to Baltimore. It has 
registered its papers and paid its 
license fee to the secretary of state 
for Maryland, a mere formality. Un 
der date of October* 5, J. Dukes 
Downes, Maryland’s bank commis- 
sioner, advises us that said company 
“is not under the supervision of and 
makes no reports to this department.” 
How is any person justified in depos- 
iting money with a bahk or concern 
that is not even under the supervision 
of the banking department of the 
state in which it claims to do business? 


L. D. K. asks if the O. K. seed store 
of Indianapolis is all right. He states 
this firm offers a new variety of seed 
wheat called Marvelous at #3 a 
bushel which is recommended to be 
seeded at the rate of a half-bushel an 
acre,. Our advice is to keep clear of 
this wheat. Some years ago this 
periodical exposed this same wheat, 
which was then exploited under the 
name of Miracle wheat, This wheat 
possesses few advantages over other 
varieties and in tests does not com- 
pare favorably with standard varieties. 


Who has done business with one 
Garliner, wholesale and retail dealer 
in poultry, eggs and butter at 21 Her- 
man street, Rochester, N Y? Have 
you had any difficulty in getting your 
pay for eggs shipped to him. Does he 
sign his name as B. Garliner, or as 
R. Garliner, or as both? Are his 
letters signed from 556 Joseph avenue, 
Rochester, N Y, although his printed 
letter heading says 21 Herman street? 
Over a year ago, one of our sub- 
scribers shipped him poultry to the 
amount of $45.60. On October 9, 1914 
he wrote: “Will send you on a check 
at once.” At last account our sub- 
scriber has not received the money 
and our letter to Garliner on the mat- 
ter has had no reply. 


I received my check for full amount 
yesterday and that is what I call 
quick work. It takes the “old re- 
liable” to wake them up. Thank you 
very much for your kindness and 
promptness.—[J. Madison Reve. 


One who answered the adv of Ad- 
vertising manufacturing company, 
Jamestown, N Y, for a salary of $50 
weekly it offered for engravers, got 
back a letter asking him to invest 
$1000 in shares, Nuff sed! 





Important Warning 


WILL PAY NEXT WEEK for choice live broilers 
lfc, roasters 20c, fowl 15c. Ship direct; mo com- 
F. M. WILSON, Kittery Depot, Me. 


This party failed to pay promptly 
for some recent shipments, Some of 
his checks proved to be worthless, he 
claims because his bank paid a check 
that had been raised on him. Don’t 
let him have any more stuff until he 
settles cash in full for all not yet paid 
for. When he has done that you will 
be advised. Anyone who fails to heed 
this caution, does so at their own risk. 
Until within a few days no complaints 
were ever filed with us against this 
party, and he had apparently always 
made prompt and satisfactory returns, 








FEED OHILDREN 


On Properly Selected Food. It Pays 
Big Dividends. 


If parents will give just a little in- 
telligent thought to the feeding of 
their children the difference in the 
health of the little folks will pay, 
t-any times over, for the smal! trouble. 

A mother writes: “Our children are 
all so much better and stronger than 
they ever were before we made a 
change in the character of the food. 
We have quit using potatoes three 
times a day with coffee and so much 
meat. 


“Now we give the little folks some 
fruit, either fresh, stewed, or canned, 
some Grape-Nuts, with cream, oc- 
casionally some soft boiled eggs, and 
some Postum for breakfast and sup- 
per. Then for dinner they have some 
meat and vegetables. 

“Tt would be hard to fully describe 
the change in the children, they have 
grown so sturdy and strong, and we 
attribute this change to the food ele- 
ments that, I understand, exist in 
Grape-Nuts and Postum. 


“A short time ago my baby was 


teething and had a great deal of 
stomach and bowel trouble. Nothing 
seemed to agree with him until [f 


tried Grape-Nuts softened and mixed 
with rich milk and he improved 
rapidly and got sturdy and well.” 
“There's a Reason.” 
Name _oe by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, 


one appears time to They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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you CAN EASILY MAKE 
$25 to $50 Per Week 


As Chauff or Repatrmen. 
Enormous demand, Send for PREE 


4 rite 
Practical Auto School, 66-H, Beaver St., N. 
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Where Can 
I Buy It? 


American Agriculturist 
Will Tell You, In 
A Personal Letter 


Ever eager to be of still more service to 
its subscribers, American Agriculturist 
announces that its Orange Judd Service 
Bureau will answer by mail free of 
cost subscribers’ inquiries concerning 
anything they wish to buy. You should 
first carefully scan its advertising col- 
ummns in the current and previous num- 
bers; then if you cannot find a descrip- 
tion of what you desire to purchase, or 
fail to find the address, write Orange 
Judd Service Bureau, care American 
Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Ave. New 
York, stating your needs and inclosing 
stamp for reply. Describe fully just 
what you want to buy, so we'll under- 
stand your needs. 

In a few days you will receive by 
mail a private letter from us advising 
you where to get the article, also terms, 
prices, etc. 

If you see anything advertised in any 
other paper—which doesn’t guarantee 
the reliability of its advertisers as does 
American Agriculturist—cut it out, pin 
it on a sheet of paper and write thereon 
the name and date of the journal in 
which it appeared and what informa- 
tion you desire. 

American A griculturist has nothing to 
sell except its own publications. Th 
the information we give you as to where 
you may buy, and sell, whatever you 

vurchase, or dispose of, will be 
made sly in your own interest. 


Just This 
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S is the biggest, most powerful Oakland that has ever 
been built. Not a heavy car. Economical—like all 


Oakland models. 


Oakland high-speed moior in 8-cylinder lies Multiplies the 
wonderful motor efficiency of the Oakland high-speed four. 


Oakland roominess carried farther than ever before. Built to 
carry seven with room-for more. 


i} ~=—s- Famous Oakland flying wedge lines made even more beautiful 
» _ by the generous length. Every notable Oakland quality devel- 
‘oped as only it could be in a big car—that’s the Oakland 8. 


Price $ 1 5 i) 5 Pontinc Your dealer will demonstrate 


Oakland Motor Company, Pontiac, Michigan 


Speedsters, Roadsters, Touring Cars— 
Fours, Sixes, Eights—$795 to $1585 
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Among the 
Farmers 


OHIO 
Ohio Farmer Likes Sheep 


A. J, ALTHOUSE, PIRRY COUNTY, 0 


My flock of sheep consists of both 
wethcrs and grown ewes. These were 
on pasture during summer and au- 
tumn, When winter slipped in on us, 
I was not taken by surprise at all. My 
sheep house was all ready, and I had 
a hot of good clover right over the 
sheep in the loft. On account of the 
cattle quarantine my fall hogs had to 
be fed several weeks longer than I 
had calculated boarding them; and so 
my crop of corn was about all fed up. 

But the hogs left the clover, and I 
have provided other grain for the 
sheep to take part place of the corn. 
Until recently I fed only clover and 
just a wee bit of corn silage each day. 
That was all. Now I am feeding corn 
and oats, two parts each, and linseed 
meal, one part. A little later, I will 
replace the oats entirely with cotton- 
seed meal and gluten meal. I will in- 
crease the corn allotment also, even 
if I have to buy corn. I give a quar- 
ter pound a head a day of the grain 
at the start and gradually increase 
this as the sheep plump up. When 
fully on their feed, the grain allot- 
ment will be increased to an average 
of two pounds daily a head. This 
méans that some of the biggest will 
get around 2% pounds a day. 

I feed some sheep every year, and 
by feeding in this manner, I get 
steady growth, a heavy clip of wool, 
and a fair profit for my labor and 
feed. I salt the sheep each week and 
see that they have fresh water that 
is not too cold to drink. Cold weather 
does not bother sheep, but I want 
mine to be dry in the barn. 


Busy Farm Season 
ll, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN CO, 0 


Every available man is busy on the 
farm. The cutting and shocking of 
the corn were delayed on account of so 
few men who would labor. Wheat 
sowing has been delayed in corn land. 
Such seeding is the principal method 
around here. This year clover sown 
with the oats made so great a 
growth that very little of the oats 
stubble ground was plowed for wheat 
sowing. 

Apple picking and cider making, 
potato digging, silo filling and taking 
care of the late sown millet have kept 
everyone on the farms busy. Late 
pears are plentiful. The-quince crop 
is bountiful. Pumpkins not plenti- 
ful; not much seed planted; some 
very large in a few fields. The turnip 
crop is large; there was quick growth 
of fine quality. Pastures in good con- 
dition. There is some fear about the 
corn. We have had no high drying 
winds to dry it out; the cob is so 
full of sup there may be mold on the 
grain. There has been but one hard 
frost this fall. 

Many farmers will be short on feed 
for their live stock on account of con- 
tinued rainfalls during the growing 
of corn season and the flood waters in 
July. There are many public sales of 
live stock, but very little feed of any 
kind offered. Live stock sells at fair 
prices. Many farmers who have 
farms well adapted to rainy seasons 
have plenty of feed. On these farms 
there is not enough live stock to con- 
sume the corn, corn fodder and hay, 
but the owners of much of the feed 
stuff will not purchase the salable live 
stock. 

Prices for hes have been from 
£0 cents to $1.60 a bushel and very 
plentiful. Cabbages, turnips, beets, 
carrots and other vegetables are 
plentif«1 except potatoes where 
planted on upland very level ground; 
where wa‘er stood on them they have 
rotted. Apples are offered in the 
orchards at 15 to 25 ‘cents a bushel 
for fallen, and those on the tree 
farmers lave no time to spare to 
market. Much cider will be made in 
vinegar. It is now being,put on the 
rmarket to sell while sweet. Hay is 
retailing in Columbus at $16.50 a ton 
for No 1 timothy, in Cincinnati for 
£*6 the rime grade, in Cleveland at 
$18 to $19. No 2 timothy retails for 
$14 in C>'umbus, $17 in Cleveland 
znd $17 to $18 a ton in Pittsburg. No 

clover hay retails in Columbus at 
14, in Cincinnati at $13.50 to $14. in 
Cleveland :t $14 to $15 and in Pitts- 
burg at $:5 to $16 p ton. 

At Columbus cattle are brin 
best steers-$7 to ium 
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best heavy 
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hogs $8 and 
$8.55, light $7.50 and 
and $7, roughs and sows $7 and 
— 0 and 6. 

he potato market shows further 
decline and some decay is reported at 
the commission houses. Fancy north- 
ern Ohio potatoes are now offered at 
75 cents a bushel, but Michigan stock 
is being offered’ a shade under that 
figure. A large per cent of the pota- 
toes now arriving is lacking in keep- 
ing qualities. Shippers seem more 
anxious to sell them than they have 
in the past few weeks. Predictions 
are heard that potatoes will sell 
materially higher during the winter 
months. 


Payment for Condemned Cattle 


CLARENCE METTERS 

After a very thorough discussion of 
the whole matter the Ohio board of 
agriculture at its meeting last week 
decided that all live stock condemned 
and slaughtered under the orders of 
the board would be paid for on a 
basis set by appraisers appointed by 
the board. 

The appraisers selected are: L. P. 
Bailey of Tacoma, Sam Warren of 
North Benton, P. G. Ross of Mans- 
field, R. G. Gates of Novelty, and 
O. E. Bradfute of. Xenia. A sixth ap- 
praiser will be named later, and when 
live stock is killed by order of the 
board two of these appraisers will be 
present and set a value on the ani- 
mals, These values, however, will be 
subject to confirmation by the board. 

Hitherto all payments have been 
made on the basis of the meat: value 
of the animals, but this has not been 
satisfactory to the breeders, when 
pedigreed stock was killed, after the 
state veterinarians had pronounced 
them diseased. 

Complying with the most vigorous 
protests from farmers, breeders and 
county agents, the board decided to 
hold in abeyance its order of October 
4, which prohibited the importation 
of hog cholera serum or virus without 
the permission of the state veterina- 
rian, and which also prohibited the 
treating of hogs except by a veterina- 
rian or man with specific permission 
to do so. In many cases county 
agents have been selling to farmers 
virus manufactured outside of the 
state and also showing them how to 
use it. Farmers, county agents and 
breeders insisted that they be per- 
mitted: to treat the hogs without first 
securing permission from the state. 
The board will now closely watch the 
progress of this plan. If hog cholera 
is not checked the order of October 4 
may be put into effect. 


Look into Parcel Post 


The horticultural department of the 
Ohio station for several years has 
been making a study of the, parcel 
post as a medium for the distribution 
of fruit. Parcel post will be found 
valuable in sending small boxes of 
apples as gifts, especially at such 
times as the holidays, and it will also 
be found useful to the grower who 
wishes to distribute samples of fruit 
in soliciting orders. That the station 
may further test the shipping of 
fruit by mail and that the people of 
the state may become acquainted with 
varieties of apples, the horticultural 
department is offering to send to resi- 
dents of Ohio who will send 15 cents 
in stamps for mailing, a half peck of 
apples by mail. 

These apples will be of several 
different varieties, all labeled, so far 
as possible following the desire of 
the correspondents in the choice of 
varieties. It is expected that the 
recipient will find out the card in- 
closed in the box, thus enabling the 
station to know in what condition 
the apples were received. By this 
means it is hoped to secure informa- 
tion on parcel post shipping and also 
to educate the people of the state in 
the better varieties of apples. All re- 
quests should state the varieties 
desired and be addressed to the de- 
partment of horticulture, experiment 
station, Wooster, O. 


Trumbull Co—Potato 


crop being 
harvested. Crop less than _ half. 
Many late ones not being dug at all. 
[R. W. Jordan. 


Potatoes Good—Lots of wheat not 
sown yet on account of wet weather 
in Muskingum Co. Corn is mostly 
all cut and silos filled. Some thresh- 
ing not done yet. Wheat is $1.0 p 
bu. Potatoes are a pretty good crop, 
selling from 60 to Pp bu. Many 
apples in these parts. Chickens are 
12c p Ib, butter 28c, eggs 26c p doz. 


Second Crop Hay—Farmers in Huron 
Co secured a big crop of second growth 
hay. Pastures are good, and stock 
has seldom looked better. Nearly all 
the corn im the county was caught by 
frost. Apples are unusually big crop, 
but farmers cannot get help enough 
to pick them, 

Potatoes Poor—Weather quite cool 
with much rain in Medina Co. Not 
more than one-half the usual acreage 
of wheat sown this fall on account of 


650 
$8, pigs a 


Potato 
are 


the continued wet weather. 
crop very poor, and what 

are badly rotted. Apple crop is good. 
Silo filling is the order of the day. 
Help is very hard to get. Corn not 
cut was badly frozen Oct 9. Many 
fat hogs being sent to market at &c 
p Ib. 

Late—This month has been 
fair and dry. Seeding late on account 
of late corn cutting. Corn is good but 
down badly. Pastures are fine. Wheat 
is selling at $1.05 p bu, corn 0c. Ap- 
ples are fine, but wasting in the or- 
chards. Peaches are plentiful on the 
markets. Many hogs are being fat- 
tened for market. Work still in prog- 
ress on Bloomingsburg pike. 

Corn Crop Fair—Corn all cut and 
seeding mostly done in Jackson Co. 
Corn cut is worth 60c p bu, wheat $1, 
cattle $6.50 p 100 Ibs, hogs Se p Ib, 
picked apples 75c p bu, potatoes 60c, 
eggs 30c p doz, butter fat 28%c p Ib. 
The fall has been wet and thus 
hindered seeding. Hay is a fairly 
good crop, but of poor quality. 

Work Backward Farmers are 
much behind their regular schedule 
for fall work in Fulton Co. Some 
corn has not yet been cut. Condi- 
tions have been such that farmers will 
not sow nearly as much wheat as last 
year. Corn brings 82 to Sic p 100 Ibs, 
wheat $1.02 p bu, oats 3lc, hogs 7%c 
p lb, chickens 13¢, veal 10c, butter 
27c, eggs 29c p doz 

Fruit Plentiful—Fruit of all kinds 
has been very plentiful in Mahoning 
Co, although markets have not been 
any too good. Corn has not cured 
very well. Potatoes only half a crop, 
but selling for 90c p bu. Fall sown 
wheat has started well and is mak- 
ing good growth. 

Silos Brim Full—Apples in Tus- 
carawas Co are very plentiful and are 
of a high grade. Prices range from 
30 to 60c p bu. Potatoes are not so 
plentiful because many rotted while 
in the ground and many on the pile. 
Prices range from 75c to $1. Corn is 
a fair crop, but 10% is soft. Wheat 
is looking good and bothered little 
this fall, because the weather was 
cool. The silos are filled brimming 
full. 

Fall Pasture Fine—Fall pasture in 
Paulding Co has been unusually 
good, and stock looks fine. Corn has 
been late in maturing, but finished off 
nicely before the frost came. Weather 
has been too wet for sowing wheat 
and clover seed. Corn brings $1 p 100 
lbs, oats 35c p bu, hogs 7%c p Ib, veal 
calves 9%c, cattle Tc, eggs 2fc p doz. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Growing Interest in Good Roads 


A wave of sentiment for good roads 
is sweeping Summers, Greenbrier, 
Fayette and Raleigh counties in W 
Va, according to State Commissioner 
of Agriculture H. F, Williams. Pians 
are complete, and in many places the 
work is already under way, for the 
connection of Charleston with White 
Sulphur Springs, Beckley, Hinton and 
Alderson by good pikes. A bond issue 
of $250,000 has been authorized for 
the improvement of the road between 
Hinton and Anderson. Work will be 
started in a short time and 25 miles of 
paving will be laid. The road from 
Charleston to Alderson, going by the 
way of Beckley and Hinton, will be 
135 miles long. The road to White 
Sulphur will be less than 100 miles. 

At the recent convention of the 
Southern Appalachian good roads as- 
sociation in Bluefield, W Va, Attor- 
ney-Gen A. A. Lilly declared the 
greatest needs of the good roads move- 
ment today are national and state 
aid in finances and the adoption of 
uniform contracts, plans and specifi- 
cations. He pointed with pride to 
the permanently constructed high- 
ways in West Virginia, but declared 
that in comparison with the 32,000 
miles of unimproved roads in the state 
comparatively little has already been 
done. He claims the people of the 
cities are not meeting farmers half 
way in construction of highways 
over which transportation of farm 
products can te made. 

Whether or not the working of 
convict labor on roads has been a suc- 
cess is still questionable. The state 
road department has been handi- 
capped considerably by lack of sym- 
pathy with the plan on the part of 
county courts,-many of which have 
not worked the county prisoners. 
It is possible that after this fall state 
convicts from the penitentiary at 
Moundsville will no longer be used on 
the roads. It is claimed that convict 
work has proved a money-losing prop- 
osition. State convicts are now work- 
ing in two counties: Kanawha and 
Berkeley. Pleasant county has com- 
pleted its improvements with convict 
labor. Of the 1200 convicts in the 
penitentiary not more than 150 have 
been used for road work. 


Farm Club Members Win 


For two years a complete record 
was kept in Monongalia county of 58 
agricultural club members and. of 
53 pupils of the same grade and age 
and from the same schools, who were 
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not club members. The records shov 
the club members have averageq 
the monthly examinations 15% above 
nonmembers; in attention and inter 
est 12% and in attendance at pin 
school after completing ths eighty 
grade, 23%. In the annual count, 
spelling contest all the winners wer 
members of the boys’ and girls’ clyp. 
It has also been found, according ~ 
H. F. Brookover, county superinteng. 
ent of schools, that the clubs ap, 
vitalizing the courses of study and 
are bringing the schools in touch with 
farm and home life. 

There will be many farm prizes 
awarded at the big state club exhibit 
in Morgantown during farmers’ weg, 
at the W Va college of agriculture 
the first week in January. Among 
them will be expense money for ihe 
prize winners’ course, given to tha 
boy and girl making the best q))- 
around showing by the state banke;.< 
association; $100 by ex-Senator N. p 
Scott for the best showing made }) 
a canning club girl; $100 by the 
Union stock yards of Pittsburgh ( 
the club member making the bes 
showing with a pig, and many others, 








Car of Honey—A few days ago, 
Oscar Sea shipped from Martinsburg, 
W Va, a car of S000 pounds of honey 
that had been gathered in that sec. 
tion. The shipment represented the 
product from several apiaries, includ- 
ing 2100 pounds from A. R. Carter 
and 1000 pounds from his brother, 
J..K. Carter. 

Raleigh Co—Farmers have finished 
cutting corn and sowing wheat. A 
larger acreage of wheat is sown than 
ever before in this locality. Corn 
was damaged by frost in all parts of 
the state. Stock mostly all sold off at 
fair prices. A majority have gathered 
potatoes which averaged a good crop 
and are -selling at 50 to 60c p bu. 
Beans are selling at from $2.75 to $3 
p bu. Pears $1.50 p bu. Apples 4c 


p bu. Green tomatoes for pickles Tic 
Pp bu. Sweet potatoes $1 p bu.— 
{M. S. Payne. 

Developing Lime Interests—Since 


Feb, '15, the soils department of the 
W Va col of agri has analyzed more 
than 300 samples of limestone for 
farmers and others who contemplate 
burning or grinding limestone for 
agricultural purposes. A large num- 
ber of iimestone crushing machines 
have been installed. In some instances 
local supplies of limestone are now 
secured at prices less than formerly 
paid for freight costs. 

Rural Teaching—Recent appoint- 
ments bring the total number of dis- 
trict school supervisors in W Va up 
to 80, an increase of 25% over the 
number employed last year. The ap- 
pointment of district superintendents 
to oversee the teaching in rural 
schools is regarded an important de- 
velopment in the rural school system. 
Efforts are being made to impress 
boards of education with this fact. 


Country Produce Markets 


At Columbus, O, corn 66c p_ bu, 
oats 36c, bran $26 p ton, middlings 
29, timothy hay 16, oats straw 7, 
steers 7144c p Ib. veal calves 7@9%ec, 
hogs 74%4@S8c, sheep 5%c, lambs 9%, 
eggs 30c p doz, quinces 1.75@2 p bu, 
fowls 13c p Ib, turkeys 18c, ducks 14¢, 
potatoes 70@75c p bu, white onions 
1, red and yellow 90c, cabbages 75c@ 
ip 100 lbs, turnips 60@65c p bu, pea 
beans 4, apples 3@4.50 p bbl. 

At Cincinnati, O, No 2 red wheat 
$1.19 p bu, No 2 white corn 69c, bran 
21 p ton, timothy hay 19.50, No 2 
white oats 1314c p bu, No 2 rye 1., 
No 2-barley tioc, timothy seed 3@4, 
clover 8.75@10.50, unwashed combing 
and delaine wool 29@30c p Ib, green 
salted No 1 hides 16%4c, fowls lic, 
roosters 9c, friers 13%4c, geese 11 @15ic, 
rabbits 23@ 2.530 p doz, apples 75ic@ 
2.50 p bbl, pumpkins 1, beets 9c p doz, 
cabbage 75c p bbl, carrots 8c p doz, 
onions 75c p bu. 

At Cleveland, O, eggs Sic p doz, 
fowls 13c p Ib, ducks lic, apples 0@ 

bu, $2.50@3 p bbi, quinces 1.50 
@1.75 p bu, wax or green beans 2, 
beets 35c, cabbage 7@8 p ton, carrots 
40c p bu, marrow beans 5, pea beans 
3.60, onions 1.50@1.90 p 100-Ib baz; 
yellow onions 90c, white potatoes 7c 
p bu, pumpkins 75c@1.25 p doz, sweet 
corn 10@lic, Hubbard squash Ic Pp 
Ib, rutabagas 40@4i5c P bu, white 
turnips 40@ 0c, steers 12@12%4c p Ib 
dressed, clover seed 12.50@13.50 p bu, 
timothy seed 3.75@4.50, medium un- 
washed wool 29@30c p Ib, fine cured 
hides, No 1, 16@1li7c, No 2 red wheat 
118 p bu, No 3 white oats 39%c. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes 60 @65c 
p bu, cabbages 65@75c p bbl, green 
and wax beans 60@70c p bu, peppers 
$1.25@1.50 p bbl, lima beans 1.25@ 
1.50 p bu, spinach 35@40c, carrots 
65@75c, beets 60@65c, pumpkins 1.25 
@1.50 p bbl, celery 25@35c p doz 
fowls 16c p Ib, broilers 16c, roosters 
10c, ducks 17c, geese 12c, eggs 23@ 
80c p doz, apples 2@3.25 p bbl, pears 
3.50@6, quinces 4@5, No 2 yellow 
corn 75%c p bu, No 2 oats 45c, tim- 
othy hay 18@20.50 p ton, clover lJ 
@15,. rye straw® 9.50@10, bran 
22 @ 23.50. 1 
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Commercial 
Agriculture 





Eggs and Apples Under Hammer 

So far the auctioning of farm prod- 
ace in small packages by the New 
york state department of foods and 
markets has not developed to any 
reat extent. During the last two 
Seeks the department has sold about 
15 cases of eggs, a total of 490 dozen. 
Other consignments were of sweet po- 
tatoes, honey and celery, but only in 
very small amounts. The eggs arrive 
jn lots of two, one, or even half cases. 
At first it was mecessary for the de- 

tment to sell these to the whole- 
salers at current prices, but last week 
a small trade was worked up with sev- 
eral grocers and hotels. Some con- 
signments of eggs sold last week at 
48 and 50 cents a dozen. Although 
there has been hardly enough trading 
in these smali lots to justify conclu- 
sions, it is apparent that only the very 
pest products can be disposed of to 
advantage by this means. 

In general the auction sales of 
apples show an improvement for fruit 
of the ketter quality. Carelessly 
packed apples will not bring the best 
prices, at auction or otherwise. On 
October 21 five cars apples were sold 
while three were sold on the morning 
of October 22. Various consign- 
ments whole and mixed cars were sold 
previous to this in the week ended Oc. 
tober 16. 

The following quotations are records 
of actual sales at auctions during last 
two weeks: Baldwin, $1.65 p bbl, $1.70, 
$2.05, $2.15, $2.55 and $2.90: Ben Davis, 
$1.65; King, $3.50, $3.60, $4; Newtown 
Pippin, $2.62; -12; Hubbard- 
$1.75; $2.10; Sutton 
> $2.65; Wagener, $3.30; York 
Imperial, $2.85 and $3.15; Wealthy, 

10; Maiden’s Blush, $3.25; Delicious, 
355, and Greening $3.15. Kieffer 
pears sold at $1.40, $1.70 and $1.75. 
Although these prices may be consid- 
ered fairly good, they are not as high 
as those for fruit being purchased for 
storage. 

The department plans to extend its 
efforts to auctioning live stock. The 
Tompkins county breeders’ association 
is assembling springers and new milch 
cows from its members, and has called 
upon the department to sell them 
at auction at Dover Plains in 
Dutchess county, N Y. The sale 
wil take place as soon as the 
animals are assembled, the tentative 
date as this magazine went to press 
being October 30. Hay growers in the 
vicinity of Watertown in Jefferson 
county, N Y, are considering arrange- 
ments for selling hay at auction in 
New York city. To date these plans 
have not been developed. The progress 
and results of these and other sales 
will be reported in these columns to 
readers of American Agriculturist. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


OHDICH CREAMERY BUTTER PEB POUND 





New York Boston Chicago 
1915.. 30 30% 28 
1914.. 321, 32 30% 
1913 31% 32% 29% 
1912 29% 3214 29 
Butter 


At New York, firm tone on better 
grades of fresh cmy, arrivals mod- 
erate, prices indicate shrinkage in 
production and as supplies fall off, 
market tends slightly higher. Extra 
emmy sold at 28@28%c p Ib, higher 
scoring lots 29% @30c, firsts 28% @ 
23%c, seconds 27@27%c, finest state 
oo. 28% @29c, packing stock 21 
@ 2éc. 

At Elgin, Ill, all sales of cmy butter 
were at 27%c p Ib. 

Cheese 

At New York, quiet trading but 
generally firm tone to market, high- 
est grades of state flat cheese held 
very firmly. State whole milk fresh 
flats 15% @15%c p Ib, single daisies 
l6ce, Wis twins 15% @16c, double 
daisies 154% @15%c, young America 
15% @16c, state skim 12% @13c. 


New York’s New Constitution 

{From Page 9.] 
believe farm interests will suffer from 
the proposed plan. On the other hand, 
Tural properties must in the future 
bear a larger share of the expense of 
fovernment than formerly, whatever 
may be the method of assessment and 
equalization. The cities and villages 
have borne the blunt of taxation. The 
rural properties must increase their 
Mceome and logically their valuation. 
Upon this higher value must be as- 
Sessed a larger share of the burden of 
overnment, 

The paper and lumber interests are 
pposing the conservation article 
Which provides for the appointment 
of one commissioner from each judi- 
cial district who are to serve in a 
similar capacity to the present board 
of regents, Why not? If conservation 





under such a nonsalaried board will 
work as well as our schéol adminis- 
istration works ‘out we shall be 
satisfied. It seems to me that the north- 
ern New York paper and lumber in- 
terests are exhibiting a very narrow 
conception of government and are giv- 
ing moral support to the claim, that 
they are selfiish and want to run the 
Adirondack business to suit them- 
selves. 

I shall vote for the proposed consti- 
tution because it appears to me an 
improvement on the present one and 
is in line with progress in government 
along business lines.—{H. E. Cook. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Oct 25, last week af- 
ter Monday, a better demand for 
steers was noted with good to choice 
heavy selling 10@15c p 100 Ibs 
higher; others sturdy to 10c higher, 
but closing slow. Veals closed firm to 
25¢ higher, grassers fully We lower. 
Selling range for the week: Steers 
$5.75@10 p 100 Ibs, oxen 3.25@T, bulls 
4@6.35, cows 2.50@6, veals 7.50@13, 
culls 6@7.50, grassers 4.75@6, year- 
lings 4@5. Today 134 cars of cattle 
and 3100 calves were on sale. Ninety 
cars of steers were on the market. 
Good to choice heavy steers opened 
firm; others about steady; later with 
a slow trade the feeling was weak, all 
grades a_ trifle lower at the close. 
Bulls and cows ruled steady. Veals 
were in good demand and firm to 25c 
higher; grassers and fed calves firm 
to 50c higher. Va steers, averaging 
1023 to 1458 Ibs, sold at 7.25@9.60 p 
100 Ibs, W Va do, 1017 to 1419 Ibs, 
average at 7.50@9.35, Tennessee do, 
1160 lbs, at & Bulls sold at 4.50@ 
6, tail-ends 4, cows 2.50@6, veals 8.50 
@13, culls 7@S, grassers at 5@6, fed 
and mixed calves at 6.25@8, year- 
lings at 4@5. 

Sheep after Monday of last week 
were easier, closing 25c p 100 lbs 
lower. Lambs on decreased demand 
fell off 25c on Tuesday and still fur- 
ther declined 25@40c on Wednesday; 
later better feeling noted in the tam» 
market and on Friday the market 
recovered 25c of the decline, closing 
firm. Selling range for the week: 
Ewes, $3.75@6 p 100 Ibs, culls 250@ 
3.50, lambs 7.50@9.25, culls 5@7. To- 
day 39 cars of stock was on _ sale. 
Sheep were quiet but steady: lambs 
more active and 25@40c higher; a 
good clearance of the pens. Common 
to prime ewes sold at 3.75@5.75 p 100 
Ibs, culls at 2.50@3.50, lambs at 8@ 
9.50, culls at G@T. Top price for Va 
lambs 9.50, for W Va _ do, 9.50, 
for N Y state do 9.40, for Pa do 9.25, 
for Canada do 8.25. 

Hogs were easier after Monday and 
prices declined sharply after Tuesday, 
the market closing 75@85c lower than 
opening sales. Today seven cars 
were on sale. Market improved 25c 
with heavy and medium weights sell- 
ing at 8@8.25 p 100 Ibs, pigs at 7.50, 
roughs at 6.25@6.50. 


The Horse Markct 


At the auction marts last week 
offerings were liberal but sales well 
attended and trading fairly active for 
all grades of workers. Prices gen- 
erally steady. Ordinary to good heavy 
drafters quoted at $275@325 Px 
head; choice to extra do, 350@400, 
chunks 1100 to 1300 Ibs, 175@250, 
ordinary to good second-hand delivery 
horses 75@150, old and inferior do, 
at lower figures. 


At Pittsburg, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 115 cars, market slow, 
prices steady. Good to choice cattle 
sold at $8.70@9.10 p 100 Ibs, good, 
1300 to 1400-lb weights 8.25@8.60, 
medium 7.50@8, common to good fat 
oxen 4@6, common to good fat bulls 

.253@4.75, common to good fat cows 
4.50@6.25, heifers 4.75 @7.25. Re- 
ceipts of hogs were 45 double cars. 
Heavy droves sold at 8, heavy mixed 
lots 7.90@7.95, medium weights 7.85@ 
7.90, heavy Yorkers 7.70@7.90, light 
Yorkers 7.25@7.40, pigs 6.50@7. Re- 
ceipts of sheep were 25 droves, mar- 
ket steady. Prime wethers sold at 
6.25@6.40, mixed lots 5.80@6.10, 
spring lambs 6@9. Receipts included 
500 calves, which sold at 8@11. 


At Buffalo, N Y, receipts of cattle 
on Monday were 7500 head, market 
fairly active on good, heavy, fat cat- 
tle, which sold 10@15c p 100 Ibs 
higher. Other grades were slow, 15@ 
25c lower. Choice prime steers sold 
at $9.50@9.75 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 
9@9.25, choice heavy butcher steers 
8.75@9, fair to good 8.25@8.50, best 
handy 8@8.25, yearlings 9@9.35, prime 
weighty heifers 7@7.50, best handy 
butcher heifers 7.25@7.50, common to 
good 5.75@6.60, best heavy bulls 6.75 
@7.25, good butcher bulls 6.25@6.50, 
stockers and feeders 7@7.25. Receipts 
of hogs on Monday were 20, head, 
market steady. Yorkers and light 
mixed droves at 7.75@7.85, a few 
heavy mixed and medium quality hogs 
7.90@8, pigs and light hogs 7@7.25. 
Receipts of sheep and lambs were 10,- 
000 head. Good to choice lambs sold 
at 9@9.25, fair to good 8.50@9, year- 
ling wethers 7@7.50, ewes 5.50@6. 
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Panama Canal in Pictures 


HE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION is open, the Canal itself is finished, and in spite 

of the European War the newspapers are giving a lot of space to this topic. Why? 

Because the completion of this gigantic undertaking is a source of pride and interest to 
Te think that we—The United States—have succe where 
ethers have failed! To realize that we have established “The Eighth Wonder of the World” 
by connecting the two great oceans! are thoughts that make every man, woman and 
child want to know more about this—the greatest of all engineering feats. 


A trip to the Panama Canal will be a popular outing, interesting and instructive. For four 
hundred years a waterway from ocean to ocean across Penama has been the dream of many 
bright men of all nationalities; but its completion was finally carried out by the skill and energy 
of American brains and brawn. Not only the United States, but the whole world, looks on 
with wonder at this—the greatest victory of all time. The mind can hardly grasp the full 
meaning of the colossal figures which represent the cost of this canal to date. It has taken 
over nine years to build it, at a cost of over $400,000, But it means instead of a long 
tedious trip at sea (clear around South America), a passage from ocean to ocean, through the 
Panama Canal, which can be made in about ten hours. 


every American citizen. 





We Want Every Subscriber to 
Have This 


Panama Canal Folder 


It contains twenty-two magnificent views of Panama and the Canal. Each is postcard size, 
beautifully colored, true to life, and arranged in a convenient folder form for mailing. In 
addition to the colored illustrations, there is also a concise but complete history and descrip- 
tion of the Panama Canal—its origin— its cost and details of construction, which will give you 
an excellent idea of what this great undertaking is like. We are going to make it so easy to 
get one that not a single subscriber can have an excuse for not owning this souvenir of the 
Panama Canal. 


Send 10 Cents 


Send orders to 





and This Panama Canal Folder will 
Be Sent by Return Mail Postpaid 


EUREKA SALES CO. Springfield, Mass. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





cm or 7—Wheat—, -—--Corn--—, -—--Oats---, 
v 
“ 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Chicago” ...:..1.12° 115° 65 .75 =—«88——«« 0 
New York ... 1.24 1.21 76 .83 44 -53 
ay Se ea ae ee 
St Louis i110 115 6B (80 38 — 
Toledo ....... 114 1. » fie lle ager 
Minnea: *""94° 108 66 «478A Cw 





New Wheat Presses on Market 


Acute realization of the magnificent 
wheat crops in the U S and Canada 
have for the time being worked 
against maintenance of prices. These 
went off 5@6c, within the space of a 
few days. Support was indifferent, 
whatever may be ultimate require- 
ments of western Europe for the big 
available surplus of the U 8; also for 
the phenomenal exportable surplus of 
Canada, estimated last week as high 
as 200 million bus. Winter wheat is 
moving rapidly toward the markets. 

At Chicago, Dec wheat declined to 
9%7c p bu, and May to $1, followed 
by fair recovery. Influences affect- 
ing wheat were sharply divided be- 
tween the one general fact of heavy 
movement from farm to market on 
the one side; on the other realization 
that western Europe wants breadstuffs 
but will pay no more than obliged to. 

In the American northwest some 
rainfall has interfered with threshing 
operations, but in the Canadian 
west marked progress has been 
made, wheat receipts at Winnipeg as 
high as 4,000,000 bus in the space of 
two days. ‘Turning to conditions 
across the Atlantic, weather has 
been unsettled in France and Italy, 
heavy snows in Russia, etc. Broom- 
hall’s Corn Trade News, the leading 
English authority, intimates’ that 
sentiment in the U K is now more 
favorable toward buying in America. 

Recent estimates sent out by the 
Canadian government indicate a phe- 
nomenal yield of wheat of 336 million 
bus from scant 13 million acres, aver- 
age yield nearly 26 million bus. The 
crop of one year ago, '14, was placed 
at’ 166 millions, According to these 
figures therefore the Canadian crop is 
double that of a year ago. 

The port of New York has been ex- 
periencing the heaviest export busi- 
ness in Canadian wheat in its history, 
due to heavy buying by England, 
France and Italy. Up to the third 
week in Oct 4,266,000 bus Canadian 
wheat had been loaded into ocean 
vessels at N Y, this business dating 
back to Aug 1. Under the present 
tariff law foreign wheat coming into 
the U 8S is duty free ordinarily; *-1t it 
happens that Canada imposes a duty 
cn American wheat shipped into that 
country. In such case the U § law re- 
quires the levy of a 10% duty in retal- 
iation. 

Corn was indifferently supported, 
declining 2@3c, to the basis of 57c 
p bu for Dec at Chicago, followed by 
mild recovery. The chief influence 
wag the favorable weather, which has 
continued throughout practically all 
of Oct, very helpful to the maturing 
of belated fields of standing corn. 
Old No 2 mixed 64@65c p bu, choice 
yellow 66@67c. 

The oats market was unsettled at 
a lower range, sympathizing with 
wheat and corn. . Export buying was 
fairly encouraging. Standard oats in 
store at Chicago sold around 38e pb 
bu, Dec a_ fractional premium. 

Timothy seed offerings were ample, 
average quality only fair, market not 
very active, prime quotable around ,| 
8.10@8.25' p 100 lbs, clover quiet at 
1.25, hungarian 1.75@2, buckwheat 
1.75 @ 1.80. 


THE ONION MOVEMENT 


Good sound onions are largely out 
of the growers’ hands in chief produc- 
ing centers and have gone into stor- 
age to be peddled out as the current 
demand determines. Farmers with 
their own storage facilities are gener- 
ally holding crop if sound to take ex- 
pected advance. From 75@85c p bu 
is average offering for onions still on 
farms, although fcy vellow globes and 
best stock have sold as high as %c 
'@$2 p bu; which latter price is asked 
by most New York’state growers who 
have onions’ in storage to sell. 

Onion seed to the value of $41,000 

‘from’ the Canary Islands 
‘S$ in the fiscal year ‘15, a 
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Market Crops 
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the hands of dealers and raisers. 
Onions not keeping extra well; good 
many selling. Best price is 90c, but 
bulk of sales are at 75@80c for good 
hard onions. Cold weather will bring 


better demand for storage onions. 
(T. W. 8., Geneva, O. 

Onions moving freely recently; 
about half still in growers’ hands. 


Dealers are handling two or three 
cars a day at 75dc p bu.—[M. M., 
Madison, O. 

Onion crop and all other crops on 
marsh land total loss; no onions of 
this district being stored. A few 


a 


" carloads in the county just — 
marketed. - Prices - for © 
- stock _offered by buyers are 75 00 
p bu. Several-large’ shippers . are 
bringing in onions from Ia and west; 
a few carloads from Cal are being 
stored.—[G. A, C., McGuffey, O. 

Growers not selling freely at bids 
of $1.75@2-p cwt, 2-3 of crop: in 
storage. Only half normal crop. 
[R. L. S., Wayne County,: O. 

Local Hardin Co shippers bought 
100,000 bus of onions: from:Ia and 
Wis for storage in Alger, McGuffey 
and Foraker. These onions will be 
held until after the holidays.—[H. P., 
Hardin County, O. 

About two-thirds of onions held by 


growers. Prices 75@80c p bu of 56 
lbs, growers beginning to sell.— 
A. M. P., Geneva, O. 

Growers selling slowly. Many hold 


onions in storage, believing that a 
strong advance is due. Some sales 
here at 8ic@$1 p bu.—[C. E. W., 
Hardin Co, Ohio. 

At least 90% of crop being held in 
storage, more than half of which is 
in shippers’ hands. Buyers offer 85c 
p bu, crop only 65% of normal.—[E. 
Cc. B., Canastota, N Y. 

Onions all gone, mostly setts raised 
here; prices low.—[L. M. , ~ 
Orient, N Y. 

Onions mostly in speculators hands, 


Ke 
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whaps 10% of growers stil! 
= cars stored hére>- price. iad 
been’ around 75c p bu to growe . 
[C. H.-H., Canastota, N yY. "I 
About half of onions Sold for 
age, other half stored by fo, Stor. 
themselves. All are holding for hie 
prices. Present bids $1@1.4) ®t 
Ibs.—[C. P., Orange County. NY. 1m 


At New York, onions in 
able accumulation, much on ae 
poor, market weak, prices low Cale 
fornia and Col yellow onions held a 7 
2.25 p bag, western onions 1.7: aS 
Ct valley 1.50 @1.75, state and west 
red 1.25@1.50, white 1.50@2 er 


THE APPLE MARKET 


Bulk apples of medium to ond 
quality have recently dominated app) 
market at important centers, result. 
ing in slow feeling for all lines, al. 
though best offerings of fine hight 
colored well-packed apples are alway, 
in demand. Receipts at Chicago hand 
been heavy, particularly of Medium 
sorts. In western New York Baldwin 
harvest is on in full swing and steady 
movement into storage. A great 
many commercial apples are being 
stored as a result of the fact tha 
high prices deterred many Speculators 
from buying this fall. Prices of Bajq. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY mast be received Friday to guarantee 
fon = me of the Sawing week. a 
ARMS FOR SALE” “TO 

will be ¢--—* at the above rete, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this paper, but our responsi- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 








POULTRY 


80 MANY enter into the shipping of 
eges by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 





POULTRY PAPER—44-124 page periodical, up to 





date. Tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry, for pleasure or profit. Four 
months for 10 cents. POULTRY ADVOCATE, 
Dept 10, Syracuse, N Y. 

COCKERELS, PULLETS, HENS, $1 each. But- 
tercups, Anconas, Black Minorcas, Reds, Rocks, 
Leghorns. Ducks. EMPIRE POULTRY. FARM, 
Seward, N Y. 





BRONZE TURKEYS—Buy breeding stock now and 





save money. Satisfaction guaranteed. WESLEY A. 
DANIELS, Chaumont, N Y. 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN HENS, year- 





lings. Pekin ducks; Buff Cochin bantams. FOR- 
REST, Huntington, N Y. 
FOR SALE—Registered Chester White pigs. 


Bour- 
bon Red turkeys. LATHAN, North Branch, N Y. 


MONMOUTH BRONZE oo months old. 
MRS C. T. SMITH, Croxton, 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 








ae aaEED POULTRY BANDS—25, 20c; 50, 35c; 
$1. Samples free. FRANK CROSS, 
iesges, PA 





LIVE STOCK 


CHESTER WHITE SPRING GILTS; service 
$6. A. A. SCHOFELL, 


REG 
boar. Seven week old pig, 
Heuvelion, N Y¥ 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 
shire bull calf. 


SHORTHORN 
farmers’ _ prices. 





. lambs and yearlings, 
ARTHUR RYDER, Barnesville, 


BULLS—Dual purpose type. 
WILLIAM J. BREW, Bergen, 


GUERNSEY BULLS—Thoroughbreds. 
K. 


Ayr- 
NY 


At 
N Y. 








Various ages. 











Reasonable prices. E- BREADY, Chalfont, Pa. 
LARGE YORKSHIRE SWINE—AIl ages. Choice 
stock. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 
BERKSHIRE PIGS, 3 to 4 months a $8. . Serv- 
ice boars. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, 

Ras, aa se SWENE. JOSEPH KENNEL, At- 
glen, Pa. 





DAIRY SHORTHORNS. SIMPSON, Glover, Vt. 
DOGS, RABBITS AND FERRETS 


10 BREEDS of America’s ~ best rabbits. Complete 
price list of all ages and description, 6c. ADIRON- 
DACK BABBITRY, Croghan, N Y. 


COLLIES—Pedigreed puppies, best breeding. Also 
grown stock. HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 


FERRETS FOR SALE. Catalog free. GLEN- 
DALE FERRET CO, Wellington, 0. 


FERRETS FOR SALE. Stamp for reply. CHAS 
FOSTER, ‘Wellington, 0. 
PATENTS 
are writin 


IDEAS WANTED— Manufacturers i for 
patents procured through me. age agey with 
of free. I help 


wanted, 
market your invention. Advice free. BR. B. 
WEN; 94° Owen Bidg, Washington, D C. 

















“4 











slight falling off: from the preceding 
One-half of crop. still remains in 


ye 








PA SECURED, through credit, system — 
svar ae sketch. Booklet free. WATERS 
COMPANY, 4212 Warder Building, Washington, DC. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


MEN WANTED in every county to sell fruit trees, 
berry plants, nursery stock, ‘seeds, all or part time. 
Clean, profitable business all the. year. HARRY L. 
SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y. 


UE DBSCENDANTS of 
AMANDA LEHMAN, 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 

} purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
e buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALL ACE B. CRUMB, West St, Ct. 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS, comfortable for cattle, 
durable and cheap. Thousands in use; booklet with 
cuts and full information by writing the Inanufacturer. 
ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE POTATO PROPAGANDA winds up with . the 
observance of National Potato Day at Thanksgiving. 
Posters giving many hints for a potato fair, school 
and banquet, and for otherwise helping the potato 
industry, given free to any number can be 
mailed for the stamps you send for postage. Send 
for some, put them up, talk up new uses for potatoes, 
advertise your potatoes. Address Potato Editor, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Ave, 
New York, N Y. 


CUT PRICE WOOL UNDERWEAR— Slightly dam- 
aged. $3 suits, $1.60. Send eash; return if dis- 
satisfied. F. J. JOHNSON, Amatordaie, A 





the Historical Elm, $1 
Pa. 


TR 
each. Lashley, 





Forestville. 











that 








WANTED— Direct from mills, at lowest prices, car- 
—_ ss and mill feeds). AHEL ZICKAFOOSE, 
Nome, 


VIOLIN FOR SALE CHEAP. Sent'on trial. Write 
MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, Kan. 








R SALE—15,000 baskets kiln dried sweet pota- 
toes. JOSEPH A. PHILLIPS, Delmar, Del. 


BUSHEL CRATES FOR SALE. H. GOCHNATER, 














MALE HELP WANTED 
THOUSANDS UNITED STATES GOVERN\EYy 











bs now open to farmers—men and wome: n. $65 
$150 month; vacations; pleasant wor steady 
employment; pay sure; common education ‘sufficient 
Write immediately for free list of Dositions now 
obtainable. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dep C40, 
Rochester, N Y. 

RURAL CARRIER, postoffice, —v wa mail, and 
other government positions are good— ations 
always being held. Get prepared_by form coven. 
ment examjner. Booklet free. Write today. Pap. 
TERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Box 3619 
Rochester, N Y. 

BIG PAY AND SURE WORK FOR YOU wih 
Uncle Sam—Thousands of government positions ope 


this year. 
EARL HOPKINS, 


WANTED—Men in this and surrounding towns a 
take orders for our high grade goods. Libera) te 
pay _ weekly. LLEN NURSERY COMP. ANT 
Rochester, N 


I CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMIN: — 
Can help you secure railway mail or other « 
ment positions. Trial examination free. OZMENT 
107 BR, St Louis. 


Write for my big free book 822 today, 
Washington, D C. 











LEARN AUTO DRIVING AND REPAIRING—Ean 
while learning. Sample lessons free. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept C805, Rochester, N Y. 





























LAST YEAR’S INCOME $2500—Splendid, equipped, 
136-acre farm. Owner called to city, sacrifices; in 
cludes 2 horses, 10 Holstein cows, machinery, wagons 
and all crops if taken now. Only 2 miles to tom 
60: acres highly fertile fields, 60 acres spring-watered 
pasture, remainder timber; 2-story, 8-room house; 
big basement barn; running water; 2 poultry houses, 
many other buildings. Everything for $6000, part 
cash; easy terms. Full details, page 1, “‘Strout's 
Biggest Farm Bargains."’ Copy free. E. A. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, Station 1098, 47 W 34th St, New 
York. 

FARMERS WANTED—Victoria, Australia, offer 
special inducements. Government land, water, rail- 
ways; free schools; 31%4 years to pay for farms 
oenunet to alfalfa, corn, sugar beets, fruit, ete. 

Climate like California; ample markets; | reduced 
paceaare for sriacese settlers. Free particulars from 

‘KE, Government Representative from 
Victoria, 687 Market St, San Francisco, Cal 30x 71 

COME AND LOOK OVER my two farms of # 
and 144 acres. 30 miles to Philadelphia, steam and 
electric cars; close to everything worth while. No 
reasonable offer refused if taken at once. MEADOW 
BROCK, Gilbertsville, Pa. 

SIXTY THREE ACRES in Monmouth County 
potato belt. Rich loam soil; excellent crops. Wil 
sell, or rent with een of buying. Bargain fo 
a sale. E. VAN ETTEN, owner, Freehold, 

235 ACRE DAIRY FARM, one mile from Penn _rail- 
road station, $60 per acre. 170 cres, $17,000. 
Modern improvements; excellent land, W. E. A\- 
DERSON, White Hall, Md. 





265 ACRES IN WASHINGTON COUNTY—Ne 





railroad and market. A No 1 soil, good water, brick 
house and fair out buildings. Will sell at a bargail; 
liberal terms. BOX 26, Schuylerville, N Y 
To Sell Your Place 

to the best advantage, you want to get in touch with 
people who have the money to pay what you ask and 
who mean business. You don’t want to spend alt 
of time in dickering and then at the last minute hae 
them back out. Well you are more likely to finds 


man who does mean business 





West Willow, Pa. d GC G Pri 
a ae prs An et a Good Price 
0 U R H E L i B U R E A U for your property through an adv in the Real Estalt 
Market of American Agriculturist than almost a7 
ANTE other way. You can deal directly with him too and sa 
MALE HELP WAN D the commission you’d pay if you put it into —_ 
YERNMENT FARMERS W. ED hands. We know there have been scores of farms sl 
i» neg Tine Sine Wes MENT through this department. If you want to sell, bette 
107F, St Louis. try it. Cost is only 6 cents @ word and you send th 
“ , money by bank draft or money order to 
aie era ecunle, by yess, Cmeral toe an AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Athens, N Y. 315 Fourth Avenue . . New York City 
—"| 





White Feather 


New. York 





GEORGE A. 


The American Agriculturist, New York City. 

Gentlemen—I am in receipt of your letter of recent date, and wish to 
express my thanks to you people for the good returns that I received from 
the adv. that I placed in-your paper a short time ago. 

The same day that I received my paper I also got two letters that con- 
tained orders for poultry that I shipped without delay. 
paper is one of the best agricultural papers for any farmer to advertise in. 

Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) 


Poultry Yards 


KASTNER 






I think ‘that your 








GEORGE A: KASTNER. 
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Sol from dealers. 

At New York, “apples ‘in heavy sup- 
ly, trade active, market generally 
eo, prices showing little change, 
extra P fruit, including some west- 
ern bx apples, maintaining slightly 
higher values. Wealthy $2@4 p bbl, 
wolf River, Mcintosh, Jonathan, 
York Imperial and Biack Ben 2.0@ 
4.50, Snow 3@4, Greening, King and 
= Davis 2@3.75, Baldwin, Hub- 

ston, Pippin and Culvert 1.50@ 
950, Delicious western 1.75@2.50 p 
px, Spitzenberg 1.75 @2.50), peg a 
panana 1.75@2.50, Rome Beauty 1.50 
@2, Grimes Golden 1@1.50. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 











-~ Cattle —, -- Hogs — -— Sheep 








I 
pee 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
i veees$l0.40 $10.95 $8.00 $7.65 $6.50 $6.00 
Peo a 9.25 8.75 7.45 7.35 5.75 4.50 
New York ... 9.60° 10.15 8.25 8.10 6.00 5.00 
Buffalo «.-++ . 9.75 10.15 8.10 7.90 6.75 5.85 
Kansas City.. 10.30 10.50 7.75 7.80 6.50 5.75 
Pi Biceve 9-25 9.45 8.10 7.95 6.40 5.85 
At Chicago, choice cattle were 


wanted at strong prices, anything with 
quality being taken readily. Lighter re- 
ceipts noted at all primary points, the 
falling off of supplies being largely in 
the badly finished and trashy stock. 
Big cattle were less in request than in 
recent weeks. In general, market con- 
ditioms moved rather closely, accord- 
ing to supplies, it being evident that 
puyers are not taking much above 
actual trade requirements. 








Prime to fancy beef steers, p 100 Ibs...$10.00@10.50 
Heavy native corn-fed - 9.00@ 9.75 
Common to medium. 8.009 8.55 
Fair to good grassers + 7.00@ 7.80 
Common to extra good butcher heifers.. 7.25@ 9.75 
Fair to good butcher bulls.......+.+++0- 6.00@ 8. 4 
g stuff, cows and bulls.......++.« e 4 + Se 4.6 

Good elected Ge Geos ccrncsécceses 8.00 

Too many light and light pacooeers 


hogs were the cause of severe breaks 
in prices when buyers were able to 
eliminate much of recent advances. 
Trade was very uneven, general tone 
of market irregular, due to extreme 
pearish «sentiment later followed by 
some recovery. Packers and _ ship- 
pers, believing the new crop of hogs 
has started marketward, forced liqui- 
dation and brough general cheap- 
ening on all lines. Shippers en- 
deavored to stem off decline in prices 
and carried over large supplies. One 
or two lots of prime hogs were sold 
as high as $8.40 p 100 Ibs, which was 
extreme top, but prime goods were 
scarce and most sales ranged below 8. 
Trade was active in sheep, market 
reflected irregular conditions in hogs. 
Quality was fairly good but plain to 
medium lots suffered some yew 7 
tion. Western wethers sold at $6.80 
@7 p 100 lbs, native ewes 6.25 for best 
lots Pith 6@6.10 for bulk, yearlings 
7@7.25, prime native lambs 8.75@ 
re with good lots going at 8.60@ 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these country consignees must pay 

t and commission charges. When sold in & 
way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 

consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Beans_and Peas 


At New York, choice stock is held 
firmly, scarcely enough receipts to 
meet current needs; 1915 choice mar- 
row beans sold at $8.25 p 100 Ibs, 1914 
pea beans 6.45@6.50, small white 
6.15@6.25, red kidney 7.15@7.25, Cal 
lima beans 5.65@5.75, Scotch peas 
4.90@5. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, fresh receipts of 
country dressed calves moderate; few 
dressed hothouse lambs or roasting 
pigs, choice country dressed calves 
quotable at 1514 @16c p Ib, prime 14% 
@l5c, fair to good 13% @14c, hot- 
house lambs $8 p carcass, country 
dressed pork 17@18c. 


Eggs 

Imports of eggs into the U S from 
foreign countries for Aug, 1915, were 
31,896 doz, valued at $4699, or an 
average of 1444c p doz. More than 
half these eggs, or 17,115 doz, came 
from China, valued at $1821, or an 
a a of about lic p doz, and 12,- 
162 doz came from Canada, valued 
at 21c p doz. 

At New York, arrivals continue 
light, shortage of strictly high-grade 
fresh gathered stock, market firm, 
some reduction in accumulation of 
medium and lower grades, consider- 
able movement of storage eggs. Fresh 
Bathered extra fine eggs quotable at 
36@3ic p doz, extra firsts 34@35c, 
firsts 29@33c, state, Pa and nearby 
white hennery fcy 52@5be, ordinary 
35@50c, brown 38@ 

Mill wend 

The cottonseed meal market ada- 
vanced during the past few weeks, 
Owing to the disturbed conditions of 
the seed market, thence off about 
$1.50 p ton. Ocean freight rates are 

% higher than last year. Outside 
of Danish cake trade, foreign markets 
are dull. Fertilizer men who use a 

deal of cottonseed meal have 


were quotable at $2.50@3.25 p., 
can use only a . 


been heavy . buyers, of late, but they 
percentage of 
the cotton crop. When their needs 
are filled, they are out of the market 
until next year. Last year cotton- 
seed meal declined to $19 f o b mills, 
andthis year the mills are asking 31. 

At New York, western bran $22.90 
@ 23.10 p ton, linseed oil meal 35.500@ 
39, middlings 22@32, corn meal 1.70 
@1.75 p 196-lb sk, hominy 3.65 p bbl. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, fair demand for 
choice apples, increasing inquiry for 
dried raspberries, but supply scanty. 
Fancy evaparated apples quotable at 
9@9%c p ib, choice 8@8%4c, prime 
7% @7'4e, sun-dried quarters 5% @6c, 
slices 3134@4c, black raspberries 
25 @ 26c. 

Fresh Fruits 


Records of net prices for peaches 

have been kept for 16 years by a 
Maryland fruit grower. This price is 
actual money received p bu of 50 Ibs 
after deducting cost of package, ae 
mission, freight or expressage. 
1900 net price was 46c, 1901 65c, 1902 
97c, 1904 TO0c, 1905 $i. 26, 1908 95c, 
1909 1.16, 1910 65c, 1912 Tic, 1914 88c, 
1915 54c.—[J. A. Miller, Washington 
County, Md. 

At New York, grapes in liberal sup- 
ply, trade active, prices higher for 
fey, peaches in light receipt, firm, 
slight advances, quinces selling well 
at steady prices. Le Conte ry $1.25 
@2.25 p bbl, Kieffer 1.25@2.50, Bart- 
lett 2@3.50, Seckel 4@9, Bosc 3@6.50, 
Clairgeau 3@5, D’Anjou aos. Shel- 
don 35, quinces 2.0@ peaches 
75c @$1.25 p bu, plums sy p 8-lb 
bskt, prunes 20 @ 25e, Del grapes 35@ 
75c p case, Black 40@80c, Del in trays 
$25@45 p ton, late Cape Cod cranber- 
ries 6.50@8 p bbl, Early Black 4@ 
6.50, figs 50c p flat bx, strawberries 
25c p pt, Col muskmelons or Pp 
flat case, casaba melons 1@2. 


Hay and Straw 


At New York, most harbor points 
report clean-up of desirable sound 
stock under good demand, prices held 
firm. No 1 timothy quotable at $25@ 
26 p ton, No 2 22@24, fcy light + 
mixed 22@23, rye straw 13.50@14 

Money 

The new Anglo-French five-year 5% 
bonds are selling at 98, or as high as 
expected at present. Money is still 
so plentiful in financial centers as to 
be embarrassing to many banks pay- 
ing interest on deposits. The federal 
reserve bank discount rates remain 
uniformly 5% at all the 12 banks on 
notes of days and over. A seat 
on the. New York stock exchange has 
sold for $72,000, a new high price for 
the year. 

Nuts 

At New York, Delaware, Md and 
W Va chestnuts $2.50@4 p bu, hick- 
ory nuts 1.25@1.50, bull nuts 7ic@ 
1, peanuts 5% @6%c p Ib. 

Poultry 


Some of the big duck growers on 
Long Island sold a large proportion 
of their product to European steam- 
ship lines. Most of that trade has 
been lost. In 1910 ducks did not sell 
under 19c per pound wholesale to the 

roducer, and he. bought cornmeal at 
1.35 p 100 Ibs for feed. This year 
the demand has been light around 
17c and meal has cost feeders $1.80 
Fortunately, however, the supply of 
live ducks is correspondingly reduced 
and there are not many now in cold 
storage, so the prospect is consider- 
ably better. 

At New York, market steady on de- 
sirable grades of both chickens and 
fowls, fresh turkeys held firmly. Live 
chickens 17%4@18c p Ib, heavy fowls 
16@16%c, dressed turkeys, fresh 
killed, dry-picked 25@25%4c, western 
chickens, milk-fed 27@27%4c, fowls 
18@ 18%e, O and Mich scalded 16@ 
16%c, roosters 13@13%c, turkeys 
22 @22%4c. 

Vegetables 
At New York, ~~ * by wax beans 


25c@$1 p bag, Va 50c@$1.50, Balti- 
more 30@60c p, bskt, beets $1@1,25 
p bbl, carrots 75c@$1, corn 5c @$t, 


cucumbers $1@2.50 p bbl, L I cauli- 
flower $1@2.50, celery 25 @ 85c Pp bch 
y Fee stalks, —— seed “ye $6 
@8 p ton, eggplants 86s P 
bskt, horse-radish $5.50%§B.50 p 100 
Ibs, state lettuce 25@ Toe @ 2-doz cra, 
near by 40c@$1 p bbl, lima beans $1 
@2 p bskt, mushrooms $1@2.50 p 4- 
Ib bekt. parsnips $1@1.25 p_ ph’. 
pumpkins :75c @$1. ~eppers T5c @ $1.50, 
Va peas $2.50@3.50 p bskt, romaine 
25 @75c, spinach 40@50c, squash $1@ 
1.25 p bbl, turnips 75c@Si, tomatoes 
wea 4 ae water cress $1. 25 @1.50 
p 100 be 


Produce American Potash—Com- 
mercial mineral potash can be pro- 
duced in the United States from 
alunite found in a great vein in Piute 
county, Utah, according to a recent 
government announcement. Imports 
of potassium salts from Germany 
amounted to $15,000,000 in 1913. Now 
such imports are entirely closed by 
the war. It is said the new process 
of extracting potash from alunite will 
furnish enough for agricultural pur- 
poses in this country. 





Retail Prices in New York 


ste. prospect. of lowe selling high, with no imme- 
a quotations. Fruit is seen 

py il prions are entry 

high, —¥ Fy — and wholesale prices: 

chops 25¢ p ib, loins of pork 23@24c, smoked oe 

20c, bacon 23c, smoked beef tongues 23c, fresh pork 

tenderloins 35c, 22c, guinea hens $1.50 


sausage 20@ 

Lx capons 35c p Ib, broiling chickens 28c, roasting 

;ckens 22c, boiling chickens 22c. turkeys 28c, squabs 
45c ea, eggplants 1l0c ea, potatoes 1.15 p bu. string 
beans 10c p qt, oysterplants, 10c p beh, spinach 300 
Dp pk, sweet potatoes 35c p pk.. squashes 0c ea, 
cranberries l0c p qt, celery 20¢ p flat a. lima any 
l0c p. qt, carrots 10c p 3 behs. beets p 8 
baking apples 1.50 p bu, cauliflower ioe 20c 
Brussels sprouts l5c p at, sweet butter 4c p Ib. 
print butter 35c, creamery butter 33c, fancy ocr 50 
@60c p doz, fresh eggs 40@42c, Swiss Fees D 
Ib, Roquefort cheese 45c, state cheese 


Retali Prices at Columbus, 0 


Chickens 21@22c p lb, ducks 25c, broilers 25c¢ 
creamery butter 35@37c p Ib, eggs, fresh, 30@31c D 


doz, sweet potatoes 30c p pk, radishes 5e p bch 
potatoes 25@30c p pk. lima beans 49c p qt. head 
lettuce, 10c p hd, honey 22@23¢ p Ib. eggplants, i5e 


ea, cucumbers 4c, eae 20@25c p hd. celery 


10c p beh, cabbages 5c p 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
inted under this heading in one line without charge 
the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send your notice as much in 
advance as possible. 
National potato day, to be observed everywhere on 
Thanksgiving. Thursday, Nor 25 
Atlantic deeper waterways, eighth annual convention 
for intercoastal canal, Boston to Florida, “enee, 
ov 
Tuberculosis North Atlantic and state conferences, 
wen, auspices * national tuberculosis assn. re 
o 


NY. Albany, N Y, 
Philadelphia pouliry, ‘ion Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dec 14-18 


Nov 


“1T 


Lebanon valley poultry show, Sinking ek 


31 
Farm bureau contevense, Ithaca, N ¥. Noy 6-15 
Aqgetnal day Ohio, by ‘proclamation Tes ba t4 


1 
A. extension schools in Ohio, Nov 22-Mar 15 


Cleveland automobile show, Cleveland, ©, Jan 8-15 
N J hort meeting. Frechold Deo 1- 
Farmers’ institute, Hightstown, Deo 2i 
N J state board of agriculture, Trenton, Feb 2-4 
Mercer Co board of agriculture, Trenton, 28 
Palace poultry show, New York city, Dec 6-10 
Pa state hort soc, Reading, Ia, Jaa _— "16 
Md hort soc, Baltimore, Md, Nov 18-19 
Monmouth poultry ciub, Red Bank, N J, Nov 
‘orth Jersey jp maltey asen, Newton, NJ, Deo l4- 7 
N J agri short course, New Brunswick, N J, opens 
Nov 15 
Kutztown poultry assn, Kutztown Dec 6-11 
kent Co corn and agri show. Dover, Del, Nov 25 
Berks corn coniest, Reading, Pa, 2-4 
Reading poultry and pigeon assn, Reading, Pa, 
Deo 6-11 
Corn and poultry show. Lebanon, Pa, Nov 22 
Greater Buffaio poultry show, Buffalo. N Y¥, Nov 22-27 
Poultry fanciers’ assn, Brooklrn, N Y, Nov 16-20 
N J poultry, pigeon and pet stock «ssn, Paterson, 
N Y state dairymen’s assu, Rochester. N ¥, Deo 14-17 
Pa farmers’ week, state college, Pa 
Dec 27. '15-Jan \ | 
Monmouth poultry club, Red Bank, N J, Nov 23-27 


Madison Square poultry show, New York city, 
I 


Yee Sl-Jan 6 
Mectings at Panama Exposition 


American Poland-China record assn, San Francisco, 

Romney sheep breeders’ assn, San Francisco, Nov 4 
Continental Dorset club, Sau Francisco, Nov 5 
National swine growers’ assn, San Franscisco. Nov 6 
American Rambouillet sheep breeders’ assn, San Fran 
v 5-6 


San Francisco, 


Sar. 


cisco, 
American Hampshire sheep assn, 
American Oxford Down record assn, me. 4, 
American Duroc-Jersey swine breeders’ we 
The national Duroc-Jersey record assn, 


cisco 
American Angora goat breeders’ San reancioon 
” 


assn, 
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Pennsylvania Sale 


I have just received a letter from F. F. Resseguie 
of South Gibson, Pa, who says that he intends to 
hold a sale on November 3 and 4 
“‘We think we have the greatest bunch of cattle that 
have ever sw Ro together for a sale in Pennsyl- 
vania. It much higher qnolty than the sale 
held last ous, It will be held in the same place 
and at the same farm—Dr Hand's farm at Dalton. 
Pa = headquarters will be at the Hotel Jermyn. 
where meeting of the club will be held on the 
evening of November 3. It is expected that there 
will be a large attendance, as the quality in breed- 
ng of the animals offered will be quite an attrac- 
tion.”"—[E. A. H. 


New Junior Champlon 


Milanhurst America De Kol, who was bred by 
Merritt Wilcox - Moravia, N Y¥, s 
Oli Ca @ has 


oO 
broken the record, for fat production in the junior 
four-year class of the division es tests begun 
not less than 240 days from freshening a! producing 
in seven days pounds of fat from 467 pounds 
of milk. She freshened at the age of four years, two 
months, nine began her test 279 days from 
freshening. Her prior record, gun en 
freshening, is 27.3 pounds of fat from 
milk. Her sire is Sir Hengerveld De Kol ‘Abbekerk: 
her dam is Netherland America De Kol. In the 


junior four-year class of the cight months’ division 
she Sameeee Maple Crest Pontiac Girl, whose record, 
pounds fat 


gun from ams ay 4 is 17. 
from 408.8 pounds milk.—[E. A. H. 


Cortland Sale of Holsteins 


The first sald to be held at Cortland, N Y, by 
the Holstein | company je October 15- 16. 





breeding. Your readers will remember the phenome 
nal winnings of our 1914 show herd. and will be 
pleased to know that most of the 1915 winners wer 
sired by the grand champion boar of 1914 that w» 
showed.—[Hood Farm, J. E. Dodge, Manager 
° 
Live Stock Sale Dates 
Nov # Ohio Holstein breeders’ sale, J. A. Wat 
son’s farm, Youngstown 
3-4 Dalton, Pa, northern Pennsylvania Ho! 
stein breeders. 
4 —— N Y, Chas A. Howells, Hoi 
10-11 Wm Benninger, Allentown, Pa, Ho!steins 
15-16 Syracuse, N Y¥, Liverpool Sale & edi 
gree Co’s 8th sale, Holsteins. 
17-18 Earlville, N Y¥, Madison-Cifenange county 
club, Holsteins. 
Deo 15-16 Fassig-Tipton, Holsteins, Madison Square 
Garden, New York ci 
17 Dees sale. Holsteins, Rochester 
916 
Jan (4-15 Syracuse, N Y, State breeders’ salu 
Holsteins. 
(7-18 ruse, N Y. Liverpool Sale & Pedigres 
ad i. sale, Holsteins. 
19-20 Earivil N Liverpool Sale & Pedi 
gree ore 2d Earlville sale, Holsteins 
Mar 7-8 Liverpool Sale & Pedigrees Co, tolsteins 
Syracuse, NY. 
21-22 Syracuse, PA Y, dispersal, Holsteins, H 
M. Dunham & Sons, Geo Abbott an: 
E. A. Vandervort. 
Apr (4-15 Eariville, N Y¥, Madison-Chenango C 
club. Holsteins 
17-18 Syracuse, N Y, Liverpool Sale & Pedigre 
Co, Holsteins. 
27-28 W. C. Hunt. Holsteins, Fayetteville. N ¥ 





pa | un fourteen hea Hol were 
for $48,380, am average of $226 a head. The 
Righest priced animal was as bull calf, consigned by 

Arfmann of Middle N Y, and purchased 
oe the Hershey A ~ ye company of Hershey, Pa. 
for $10,200. The second highest priced anima! was a 
bull calf, consigned by Mr Arfmann, and purchased 
by the Sertiene breeders’ association of Cortland, 
N Y. he sale was managed by the Holstein sales 
company of Elgin, Below are a few of the higher 
priced animals sold: 


Bull ant. Hershey chocolate company, Hershey, 














8nd0ESberohenthedse'S6466606000 0600084 $10,200 
Bull call, _Cortiand preernenes companys, Cort- 
Bamd, WE nccoccccccccsgoccescocecocccos 4.900 
Bull calf, H. M. Dunham, Marcellus, N ¥ . 990 
—_ os 2 Witzle, henese Brothers, Tuliy eso 
Waconda ‘clotniiae’ “Aris,” ‘CW. Eitis, * Me: “a 
WOW, WEE ccccccsccescccccccccesecsocce 550 
Bellemore Crissie Veeman, D. B. York - 
Anca | Veuman,’ disknasy cas eceecence 525 
CO ee eer eoreccesesresscoeoeceeeseose® 520 
Tula Bpottord 2d’s Pietije e 
CHOeEnesoosesancoccscocesesccavasccse 0 
Heifer calf, G. A. Abbott, Cortland, NY ... S90 
Greenwood Pontiac Beauty, John D. Brown, 
Newark, N Y¥ 870 
Chenango Mona Hartog, Chauncey Crane 880 
Roxie Ormsby Korneere, Webster & 
worth, Cortland, N ¥ ..sesecsssecesccees 360 
Korndvke Alma, Ciothilde, i FF 
WD cccccccepecesccccgsecsse 850 
Tidy Abbekerk anoreet Pontiac. 300 
OE, IE cccccccggvcgcocces 8 
imeta "Salo Korndyke, E. A. Vandervort, 
Sidney, DW eccpecscccpecccenccegeoecess 815 
Idyliwilde ’ Pietertje Spofford Burke. John B. 
Webster, Cortland, N ¥ .....ssseeveeees 310 
Duch.ss Inka Pontiac, Jacob S. Brill, Pough- oss 


AY, IN OE cccccccccccccesecscsseseseeses 
wood Posties Segis, EB. £. Harvey, Cin- 
CE, TE OE cece ccccvnssccesesgoeccoce 
Bontice Pieterje, Geo Abbott ..... 75 

—_ Pape Segis, H. L. Bron 











Nazli Pauline Cornucopia, H. L. Bronson 270 
Green Pontiac Rosa, John Bro 260 
Annie Queen De Kol Segis, L. 

Se Geet, BSD cnvcccccvcpccecesscecs 260 
Fryslan Henge 


| Korndyke, E. A. Hutchins, 
Binghameon, Be DE cectvcesecccvesseccecss 
Tully Farms Nellie Segis, Dr F. G. Scammell, 

Castiond., 











Manlius, N 240 
Tidy Aaa Prince 2d, L. James Lull, 

Mara aT ey seccopegsecoseasvegeseces 235 
Berlin Briar’ propetane, Paul H. Stevens 

ME: ED. sasccvedesenseesooepencecs 30 
Tully Farms . canon Bess, Dr H. el Padgett. 

BE. THT cccccccccccccccccce eoccvecce 225 

Hood Farm omy 
superior qualities of Hood farm Berkshires 


Semonstsnted this fall by 
ing t hio, — — and Kentucky 
the Tri-State fair, Memphis, Tenn, and 
gre a Louis fair, 


hi on 
nine grand championships out of a possi 
rest of the winnings were 31 second, 18 third and 
four fourth prizes. This is a record unequaled. It 
is proof that Hood farm is breeding the right kind, 


The 
have again been clear! 





oo even Wy Se Cet tees cree See ewe . cept 
one, was bred here; every wavy and grand 
champion was bred by us and of the same lino of 





| THE DEROY TAYLOR CO., ° 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatch seme by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this ie 7 canao: 
rantee that eggs shipped shai! reach the , un 

, nor can the 





they ¢ 
; We shall continue to exercise tho gromtent oa 7 


allowing poultry and egg adv -—-¥ 4 use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


S. C. Wh. Leghorns 


EXCLUSIVELY 
Our strain are pronounced by leading 
utility men and judges wherever we dis- 
play them as being the Standard for 
utility Leghorns. Testimonials galore 
, heal stock the very best. Catalogue 
ree 
CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 

F. J. DeHart. Cortland, N. ¥ 


S.C. W. Leghorns, Barron- Wyckoff Strain, 


cocks and cockerels; hens and pullets. Price right 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE ALLEN POULTRY FARM. 








RIVERDALE, MD. 


WE ARE NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR 


Baby Chix, Bees and Queens 


for spring delivery. Let us quote you prices. 
NEWARK, WN. ¥ 


THE FARMER’S BUSINESS REN 
for eggs and meat. Heavy winter layers. White 
pington cockerels, pullets and yeasting stock. i 
values and square deal guarant 

RELIABLE YARDS, Box LYONS. WN. ¥ 











4 Lo i rhe 
Special Fall Sale Lex Pricgsgnter*qys tec. 
hares, Guinea pigs, and dogs. This Special Sale only 
during Oct. and Nov. Write for free price list. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. H. A. Souder, Box G, Sellersvilte 





1§ FIRSTS, § SECONDS OGDENSBURG FAI® 


| White Wyrandottes, 8. C. Buff and White Leghorns, 
Barred Rocks, Silver Campines, Bronze Turkays. 
; Write wants. Circular 


| TOM BARRON S. C. 
from the 





Tee. 
SOUTH HAMMOND. W. Y¥. 

W. LEGHORN breeding cock 
erels, large white egg strain. and the high 
egg record. We trap nest and have the 200 egg bens 


Get the best. 
DAVID M. HAMMOND. CORTLAND, W, ¥ 


teen ors COCKERELS 


March and April beth. $1 each 
B. 0. CATHERMAN, HARTLETON, PA, 


Silver Laced Wyandottes 


OWNLAND FARMS, 











Males and females $2 up. Breeding ducks $2 un. 
Pekin, Rouen and Indian ee ducks. 
Aldham Poultry Farm, 33, Phoenixville, Pa, 

































































































































































We. sare: ‘offering: very choice Ewes and 
‘also fitted 


Rame.- for. 
flocks: for .State-. rest bays to’ buy 
the best. Send for: ca 


Bow 10; = +" 


The Fillmore Farms 
are. offoring- from their noted Horned: Dorset. Flock, 
fitted shew flocks. If interested; write — ; 

c.'?.. BRETTELL: Maer.,. BENNINGTON; VERMONT 


” SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


—. ayeetings of beth Fy for sale. Also a very 
r and a few 


mpshire boa 
eae me UE B.D 8. DAVIS. Chili Station, N. Y. 


Faisholme Hampshire DOWN S 


From imported: and home-bred-stock. Great bargains in 
tame: EARL’ D: BROWN. R: F: D. No: 2, Ilion, N. Y. 














"Silidppehires | 


WA iL, : 
_ Springfield Center, N.Y. 








Dr D 


TYWACANA BERKSHIRES 


50 CHOICE GILTS 
(Cholera Immune) 
-Bred’.to-our’ great Boar; 
“Successors Longfellow °180,- 
§94; first.prize senior yearling 
boar, ©1914, at Forest City, 
Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin 
State Fairs. 

Write For Deseriptive Ciresiar aed Prices 
TYWACANA FARMS, ag be 
Bupt. Bor; Farmingdale, L, he ie 





















REGISTERED. SHROPSHIRES, 


Ss ND EWES 
erat Le wx fOr, Sale 


__ HORSES, JACKS AND MULES 
Seve al highly g3 fraiytd Percheron Fillies 


pair of k 
ero black, w ., for ale. ae ac 
GRAYFIELDS FARMS -. : 








“Greenwich, Nw. 


REGISTERED venous ERON COLTS 
four to six months,. weighing 500 to 800. each, the ton 
kind. with. plenty of. quality. . Also stallions from one 

and. 50 Shet 


to. five years, 
PB. STEWART ESPYVILLD,. P> 











AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN Rape IONEERING 
At World's. jd Greatest School and. become 

it wi ne capital tng zr oranch ot 


catalor. Jones< Nat'l Schook. of Auctioneering, 20 N 
Seasnente *Bivd:. Chicago, M).- Geter MA Jone, Pres. 





SWINE BREEDERS 
WAAR hm 


Large 
Yorkshire 


BOARS 


Ready for immediate service. 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 













UPLAND FARMS 


We bows just Sngereed from England the cele- 
brated x oy, i, Le & Haigh, No.. 19581 
who Si the First Reserve Champion- 
ship at the Royal "Metedeeret Show, England, 
1915.. We are 2 to take orders for young 
P rom ted boar, out of our best 
sows, for n-th and March delivery. 


H. E: Murdock, Mgr., Ipswich, Mass. 


TAMWORTHS 


and prolific ing 
WARREN MORTON, Drawer 217, 




















for more bacon 
gut eemed, Easy 
i. ‘Circular ‘Free. 
Russellville, Ky. 





Thrives from Birth 
Grows quickly at low feed cost 
Produces 


finest ell dis- 
tributed on Ba ond LA “f 
Get my bookiet 41’: free. 


375 lbs. in 
9 months! 


POLAND-CHINAS 








Boars ready for service, bred sows and spring pigs, 
almost all.of —- — Ww our = boar. 
©, M. & F. A. BEA RIENT, OHIO 





REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS 
Large, smooth type spring gilts and boars. 1 yr. boars, 
fall pigs; either sex. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Ritchey & Brokaw, R. D. 2, Flushing, O. 


BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 
Berviceable boars and sows. Spring and fall pigs. 
Write your wants and I will tell you the nearest [ 


haye to your wants. 
GEORGE SPRAGUE, Route 2, GRAFTON, 0. 


Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 


Best strains.. Prices right. A few spring left. Now 
booking orders for pigs of August farrow. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


RIDGELY MANOR FARM 


Pedigree Chester Whites 
BOX 58, STONE RIDGE, ULSTER CO., N. Y. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Bred gilts, service boars and young pigs now ready 
for shipment. Ragtatared: Prices right 
“BURKETY BROS., - COLUMBUS, 0 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest-breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


BLUE: RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 




















TOWNSEND FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 


Headed by ARTFUL’ DUKE 62d, Ict 
senior yearling boar at Berkshire Congress Show 
in 1914; Write us your wants, we can supply you, 


TOWNSEND FARMS, NEW LONDON, O. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES 
at Highwood 


The Agricultural Department of the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment has selected our herd Be supply boars to 
that country. Leading b 














of Brazil and Argen- 


‘American Asriculturis¢ 
mee Boe icaisared a 2rrendaong 








HOLSTEIN 
CARTER. 


Tet 12,000- Holstein cows: I 











and: most prosperous dairy cattle y 
the worid.. Investigate the big: ‘‘Black-and- Whites. ” 


Send for Free Ulustrated Descriptive Booklets: 
The:Hoelstein-Friesian Assaciation of America 
F. L, Houghton, Sec’y, Box #t5, Brattleboro; Vt. 







-mals: ever. led in- the show ring; 














HOLSTEIN BULL 


born January, 1915. wises by Aaggie Cormnessie aa 

hanna Lad 8th; whose dan-has’a record’ of 30 

butter. in zs deze and. 707. Ibs: A! and gave ida Ibe. 

milk in‘on this--bull is a grand- 

i wy oot Henge "ot and “has. a.record of 
19.66 os butter r The’ next dam has a 


record 

of 2A. BR. O.. daughters. This:is‘a oh meetee, fine 
at a ~ is a id into an: san be ice $75, 
with al heeler, ect Wihtelds” nN. NY. 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM: OFFERS: 


days. 
20.90 Ibs. butter in 7‘ days and: is the Gam ; 





THE "LAKESIDE HERD 


A grand po of engine bulls, ready for. service, 
80 & 





at very ‘low choice lot of bull calves, 
heifer - 3 Yearling heifers, “heiférs. bred‘ to. the 
best. class of bulls. me*choice young cows. Write 


your wants. 
E. A. POWELL, 


904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





tina having been: here and passed upon th 

of ‘our Berkshires, after examining the various: large 
herds in this country. . Selected service boars, bred 
sows and young pigs for sale. 


H, C. & H. B. HARPENDING, DUNDEE, N. ¥. 








Delchester Berkshires 


We can offer you boars and gilts of spring far- 
row, 1915. Our fall. litters are coming along strong. 
We can make up some good trios from these. 
Our pigs are of the large, prolific kind; and a 
sired by such boars as Porno O’Delchester, 186492, 
and Black Star 7th, 1940: 


DELCHESTER FARMS, a Pennsylvania 














BUY YOUR BOAR NOW 


Between Thanksgiving. and Christmas, I will be be- 
sieged by buyers looking for boars fit for immediate 
service. While I will probably be able to satisfy their 





WORLD’S CHAMPION 
AYRSHIRES 


We are now able to offer a few bull calves, grandsons 
of our world’s champion cow, Aucheénbrain~ Brown 


Kate 4th, from dams with hi, nny cay registry 
records. Our herd averaged 12,000 po milk per 
year. Prices reasonable. Write for — a. 


PENSHURST FARM, ° NARBERTH; PA. 








VANDERKAMP’ FARMS 
KING PONTIAC. KONIGEN 


is the sire of a-bull calf 


the $6,500—37 Ib. 
from one of JUDGE SEGIS, oor sonics herd sire’s first 
2 YEAR 2 MONTHS, I8-lb. UGHTERS 


We offer this 6 months old bell calf at an at- 
tractive price, subject -to: his dam entering 
30 LB. CLASS. 

Write for particulars now to 


F.C. SOULE & SONS,’ SYRACUSE, N. Y: 











requirements, they will have been picked over 
ably. Better buy now so that Mr Man will feel at 
home and. have his mind on- business when the busy 


season comes. 
A. A, BUCKLEY, Woodrow Farm, BROAD AXE, PA. 


Championship Blood Predominates 


Rapid maturity and prolificacy have been requisite 
factors in the development of 


The Fairview Farm Berkshire Herd 

We have some splendid fall 1914 boars and gilts 
and mated trios of spring pigs to offer at this time. 
FAIRVIEW FARM, GRNBY A. OHIO 
R. L. Pike, Proprietor RB. F. D. No. 2 


Berkshires 


Boars for service. Spring, summer 
either sex. Mammoth Bronze turkeys. 
HOOD FARM, - - LOWELL, MASS. 


erkshires of Quality 


Stock of all ages and both sexes 
at aprice you can afford to pay. 


B. W. Brace, Albion, N. Y. 








for the Farmer 
and Breeder 
and fall pigs, 








Meadowview Berkshires 
150 for sale. Write your wants 
FAWN GROVE, PA. 


are large Berkshires. 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, 





75 CHOICD BERKSHIRE PIGS sired by Prides Hope- 


ful 167999, a grandson of Masterpiece 77000, gud 
from dams of equal breeding $12.50 each. Registered, 
crated and express paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Pride Home Farm, J. Will Mayes, Prop., Howard, Pa. 


Bell Tel. EAST VIEW FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD ‘N. Y 


Berkshires, boars and gilts of the best breeding. 

Oxford rams and ewes, imported, or sired by imported 

rams. The above will be sold cheap if taken soon. 

H. 8. TILBURY, Rt. 2, OWEGO, N. Y. 
Send no .money, 


DUROCS you want, and I will ship C. O. D. 
and will guarantee to please you. Service boars; sow 
and boar pigs. Tried sows, bred for Feb. first farrow. 
D. 8. COOK, - - NORTH EATON, 0. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Tia'h sexes——-Best of Breeding. . Prices Reasonable. 
W. E. BOWEN, R. F. D. 2 SYRACUSE, N.Y 











but write me what 








200 spring pigs of March and April far- 
Durocs row. Bred from our large show and breed- 
ing boars. Ready to ship at once. Gilts and sows 
bred for fall farrow. Prices reasonable. 

Cc. J. MeLAUGHLIN & CO, - Pleasantville, O. 





DUROCS: Bred and open gilts, tried sows, and boars. 
Also fall pigs for sale. They are the kind that get 
big quick. Indian Runner ducks that were never 
defeated_in any show. White Wya ae chickens. 

a H. STUART, REMEN, OHIO 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breedine. C.E.Barnes.Oxford.N.Y. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 
For Sale 


da. A. R. 
da., 750 tos 
for catalog. 





old gunna 2" ia 


2 
(homies). 
record of 23.7 Ibs. ; somiofiicial i “03 
“Well grown ; half white. Price $300. Send 
Geo. E. Stevenson & Sons, Clarks Summit, Pa. 





BEAUTIEUL DUROCS 


for "$160" 9 pigs, 1 sow with 8 pigs, and 


Guernsey Bull Calves 


Best of breeding. Prices right. 








Miulanhurst Farms 


Offers 6 Holstein heifer calves; -grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 
marked, good individuals, dams*sired by 
one of the best sons of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke. ELSBREE>BROS., Milan, Ps. 


Spot Farm FT olsteins 


istered bull calves 1 to-6 
old $25 to $50 each: 5 heifer 
olstein heifer 











9 
mont! 


paid in lots of 6 ; prom oa. 
in H a 
head gre me 


Reagan Bros.; Tully, N. Y. 


300 Head For Sale 


Consisting of 100 high grade- Holstein cows, fresh 
and close up springers, 100 heifers nicely marked and 
good, size; also 100 head of registered cattle; consist- 
ing of 50 cows, 25 heifers and balance calves. Prices 
right. These-must be sold before November 1. 


J. BR. FROST. - - MUNNSVILLE, N, Y. 

















¢-: Benninger’ s 3 
Pavesh Consignment Sal; 
Fair Grounds, Allentown, P,. 
November 10-11, 1915. 

100 Reg. Holstein Friesian, 


Consigners:.E. C2 Brill. A. H. Hibshman, 
W. M/ Benainger and others. 


In this’ consignment will be some of the fy, 











































st 
an 
many with off 
ci 

yearling heifers ; 


miik“ and butter records; cows, 


heifer calves, bulls ready for service and by)j , caine 
out’ of A’ BR. O. dams and large official records ~ 
‘of-them.- Auctioneers, Col. BV. Kelley, (Co). PRs 
W. “Baxter. Write for catalog. Seong 


W. M. BENNINGER . Benningers, Py 


ages eee 








Put your no above the average 


00 will-do it 
Sir Korndyke Veeman. Artis; 
A very fine individual; . color evenly mar ced, 
Sire: Sir. Korndyke Pontiac Artis, 50.4 R. 0. 
daughters; the oldest has over 30 Ibs. butter jz 
a week, and all of them large records for a = 
Dam- - Bessie.-Veeman~Heéngerveld,A. R. 0 — 
4 yrs. Butter 24.04; milk 471 Ibs. She js 1 
of _the very. best daughters of Sir. Veeman Hen” 
gerveld,-and a very’ promising candidate for! 
30 Ibs. at next freshening. Sir Veeman : 
gerveld now has. 8+ daughters above 30 }bs., anq: 


a May 24 1915, 











40.6% of his daughters have records above 25 

lbs. No other-sire of 60 -or more A. k. 6 

daughters: can. approach this showing. 

W. D. ROBENS, - POLAND, N. y. 
J 





OPPORTUNITY 


TO BUY: Bull caif, born February 3, 1915. Sing 
Homestead. Admiral Ormsby, » by Admira! ‘ielsohe 
Hamilton’ and Ormsby Vergen AR. 0. record at 
2 years: 63.8 Ibs. milk 1 day, “436.1 Ibs. milk 7 days, 
1807.9 lbs, milk 30 days; 16.75 Ibs. butter; 69 44 ifs 
nathes 30 days. DAM: . Paladin Terzool. A. R. 0. 
ecord 2 years: 384.7: lbs. milk 7 days; 14.16 Ibs 
butter in 7 days. This calf is one-third white 
ae $45. 
2. Bull calf, born wr tf 3,° 1915. SIRE: Paladin 
Burke, who has 22 ‘O. two-year-olds that 
average over fifty pounds milk’ in a day and 16.08 
Ibs. Butter in 7 days. DAM: Farmstead Beauty 
ol, A. RB. O. record: 455.6 lbs. milk 7 days; 
9.56 lbs. butter. This calf is nine-tenths white. 
Price $45. Also heifers on application. 
BRADLEY. FULLER, - : UTICA, N. Y, 





G 


SQ WW  ”HrwcryW rH WW Ny 


| DO NOT WAIT | 


A chance of a lifetime to buy a herd bull. 
He is sired by a grandson of King of the 
Pontiacs, out of a- cow that made a record 
of ana 43 lbs..butter in 7. days. His dam is 
a producing cow. The first check for 
$50" gn him. Write today. 


7 Stevens Bros. Co., Liverpool,N.Y. Y 
Baws SSG Hm dd, 4 


$75—FOR SALE—$75 


° Bere April 22, 1915 Dam 
Ibs. * da: 


Wy 


Venue | 








20 Ibe. yre., 79.4 30 ys. Her sire’s 
dam, Oakland Vemaguete. 3.66 Ibs., a daughter 
of Vrenagelsche 2d; a 31.2 Sired by King \ceman 
Pontiac Hengerveld, he a a of King Segis Pontiac 
Alcartra, and from 29.14 daughter of Sir Veeman 
-Hengerveld, seven 30 Ib. ughters. Write soon and 
get a bull from a herd that is making good the year 
around. 
DAVIS & ADAMS. 

Munasville Madison Co., N. Y. 





SPRINGDALE FARMS 


the best place to buy 


Grade Holsteins 


150 head of extra well-bréd cows served to freshen in 
Aug., Sept., Oct. and Nov. All large and heavy 
milkers 


100 fancy two-year-old heifers, al! served to reg. bulls. 
A few young reg. Holstein bulls. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, -° CORTLAND. N.Y. 





4 0 HIGH GRADE 

that are fresh and nearby springe’ 

buys th nicely marked, well bred yearling heifers. $300 
s them 
X° few high grade heifer and bull calves, $10 and 


$12 
A. R. ROWE & SON, - TRUXTON, N. Y. 








REGISTERED 


OLSTEIN 


Carload of tnbred heifers. Several fine heifer calves. 
Grade heifer calves. Must seil to make'room. Prices 
right. J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 











$100 Buys heifer calf 
three months old 
$150 Buys heifer six months old ; 20-lb. dam; 
# sister to 30-Ib. jr. 4 year old. 
Bulls Grandsons, King of the Pontiacs 
tested dams, $100 to $150. 
Address, W. H. MACE, CORTLAND, N. Y. 














Registered Holsteins P95 are" om 
by Golden Segis De Kol Korndyke whose dam, sire’s 


dam and sister average 35.91 Ibs. butter in seven days. 
HOME F. ARM CENTRE VALLEY, PA. 





Registered bulls from 1 


Holsteins to 15 months old, $30 and 


up. Write for pedigrees. 
BROOKDALE FARM, GREENVILLE, DEL. 





FOR SALE—Three Holstein service bulls, ready for 
Sept. and Oct. wee. price $90, £ 100 and os: also 
youngsters 6 and 8 mos. old, price $60 to $75. Send 
for photo and breeding. IDEAL DAIRY FARM, 
Brown Bros., St. Lawrence Co., Canton. N. Y¥. 


The beef breed. Stock for 
Aberdeen Angus fale of both sexes,” Will 
please you in b weeding, condition and price. Special 
offer in a few nice heifers, due to calve in Dec. an 
Jan., pricedtosell. C. W. Eckhardt, 21 Liberty St.NY ¥. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


The best breeding at farmers’ prices. 














quick’ buyer. 
fe ¢ x T. » N.Y. 





CLAIR G, WEEKS, - SURPRISE, N. ¥. 


JOHN H. CAMPBELL, B. F. D. 1, Binghamton, N. ¥. 





-HHOLSTEIN BULLS for. SA LE 





600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 


young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 


W. H. WICKHAM. MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 





HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 


Offers Holstein Bull Calf 








born Apr. 1, 1915; nicely: marked, about half and half 
in color; sired by a son of Pietje 22d Woodcrest Lad, 
and out of a granddaughter of DeKol Hes Burke. 
Price . 
W. 8. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rocheste! N NF 
Sen of King Quality, from an A. R. O. daugiiter ¢ 
King Walker, ready for service, for a quick sale, 
$125. First check gets him. : 
J. A. STANTON & SON, NEW WOODSTOCK. N Y. 
for bull alves, 


H ; to quick buyers, 
Special Prices rom four to nine mon old 


backed by 30-Ib butter records on both sides of pedi- 


gree. Veeman, Lyons, Pontiac and Genie strains 
State about what you wish to pay. rite oe 
IVORY R. FOSTER, Owego, N. Y. E. HM FORTE 


Barton, N. Y. Adress correspondence to Bartor 


Guernseys for Sale 


Nine high grade cows. Reg. bull 25 mos. old, bis 
dams in A. R. test; price only $90. 


JAMES H. SEAMAN, - GLENS FALLS, N. %- 








@ ° Offers H. F bull, 
Riverside Stock Farm ‘om’ warn 5 
3915. A nice, straight calf. Sire, King Pontia Oe 


Lilith, @ gon of King of the Pontiacs, with 6 


dam.-- Dam 24-Ib. daughter of Aaggie Cornucopia = 
hanna a Price $75 if taken soon. First chec xe 
him. A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield 








a Sy to. the only 40 Ib. heifer, and 
. dams. $50 to $250. 


Sired - by. 
fre A. 
AY, NORTH CHATHAM, N. % 
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Two Dozen Leading 
Pennsylvania Herds 


Will Be Represented in the Greatest 
Holstein Event Ever Held in this State 


THE NORTHERN PENNSYLVANIA 


oe HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ CLUB SALE 
(ers, Pe, At the barns of Dr. Hand, Dalton, Pa., Nov. 3 and 4 














(On the main line of the D. L.& W., and with excellent trolley service to Scranton.) 


In this sale will be— 


Close to fifty frezs’ cows and near-by springers—the best the state affords, 
heavy-milking, typical dairy Hoisteins, of the right size and type to 
breed from. 

The junior 2-yr.-old heifer holding the Pennsylvania state butter record in 
her class—?3.07 Ibs. This beautiful heifer is one of the finest ever of- 
fered for sale. She will be due November 12 by the 30-lb. sire, King 
Korndyke Hengerveld Veeman. What will her calf be worth? 

A son and four daughters of the $10,000.00 bull, King Pontiac Alcartra 
Pietje—who is a perfect duplicate of his sire, the $50,000.00 bull.- His 
dam is the former World’s Record 4-yr.-old 35.61-lb. Fairmont Zerma 
Segis Pictije. 

Daughters of the 34-lb. sire, Korndyke Abbekerk Netherland, and cows and 
heifers bred to him. This bull is individually as good as his breeding. 
His dam, the 34-Ib. cow, Milanhurst America De Kol, has just broken 
the World’s Record, 8 months after calving, with over 25 Ibs. butter in 
7 days. 

Some fine young cows soon due by Sir Genesta Korndyke, a 25-Ib. son of 
Rag Apple Korndyke (and a brother to Mr. Cabana’s Rag Apple Korn- 
dyke 8th). 

Daughters of the 3034-lb. sire, Prince Segis Korndyke Jr., soon due by Segis 
Hengerveld Beets Lyons, who was by the 33-lb. sire, Pietertje Henger- 
veld Segis, and from a 32-lb. daughter of Hengerveld De Kol. This 
Bull is a splendid individual of pronounced dairy quality. His calves 
will be valuable. 

Four sisters to two cows with year’s records above 1100 Ibs: butter. 
with records up to nearly 27 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 


150—HIGH-CLASS REGISTERED HOLSTEINS—150 


All animals old enough will be sold subject to tuberculin-test by a siate- 
approved veterinarian. 


Auctioneers—KELLEY, HagGerR, BAXTER. 


Cows 


A reputation-making event. The foundation sale in a series designed to 
provide a market place for the best Holsteins of Pennsylvania. 


WRITE NOW FOR CATALOG TO 


E. M. HASTINGS, Sale Manager, Lacona, N. Y. 





























Head your herd with a son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


(His sire. King of the Pontiacs; dam 1091 Ibs. butter, 26193 Ibs. milk in 1 yr.) 
No 1, born % 





Sept. 6, 1914, dam 13.80 Ibs. 1 yr. old, she 62%% blood of 
46 lb. 4 yr. old, $150. No 2, born Dec. 1, 1914, dam 16.11 lbs. 3 yr. 
old. 6 dams in pedigree av. 29 Ibs., $109. These are fine individuals, 
well grown and nicely marked, dams sure to increase records. No 1 is 


Write now 
FABIUS, NEW YORK 


ready for use. They will be sold quick. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON 

















Jenningshurst Stock Farms 


Offers a son of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, the $25,000 bull. 
of this bull is a daughter of Pontiac Korndyke, with an A. R. O. record. 


The dam 


This bull is a splendid individual, 
nicely marked and ready for service. 





















































ese 
ins, W. W. JENNINGS TOWANDA, PENNSYLVANIA 
ro- 
ble 
x. i Jem mee oO R S A L 

¥ 100 HEAD & 
f OF FINE GRADE Cows 
~ Ponifae Gt a von of the King ofthe Black 
~ anal kfie py tL 4 
Ba M. J. PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 
ff PUBLIC AUCTION}! Rast River Grade 
s Thursday, November ¢th, 1915. . 
3 12 o'clock at farm of owner. Holsteins for Sale 
ives, 55 . . . 
ol. Reg. Holstein - Friesians 120 EXTRA HIGH-GRADE Hol- 
ins 35 large, sound, straight, well- ked, stein_cows. Some just fresh. Balance 
i I Jomne A, RO. cows and two-year-olds: || Gua Oct. & Nov. , All in, calf to, Reg: 


25 due to freshen this winter; cows 
that milk 60 to 70 Ibs. per day, normal 
dairy conditions: A. R. O. records of 
26 Ibs. at three years and 19 Ibs. at two 
years. 10 bulls, 6 to 18 months old: 








AND SEE THEM MILKED. 
10 Heifer calves 6 months old. 
20 Heifer calves 10 days old. 
10 Registered bulls. I keep only 

















Z00d , 
wis heifer —— , ar oF re = the best cows that can be found in 

fuest. Entire herd, without reserva- this great dairy section. 
y. on. Tuberculin-tested. Bett Epon a6 y 5 or 

cGraw 
— CHAS. A. HOWELL, 
ul, _ Howells, Orange Co., N. Y¥ John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 
on 70 miles west of New York City, Erie R. RB. 
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T. A.R A CARLOAD OF Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 
=f “:R.O. Holstein Cows| ss 2reram umn saath 
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nd an Boy 34, with A. $75 to $1L0 if 
Yearling Bulls taken at once. This is less than half t 

% We are short of stable room. Who is the lucky man? 


FRED 4. 





Of the best of breeding for sale. 
BLEWEB, OWEGO, N. ¥. 








L. Batike & Son. Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin,N.Y. 











is made. 


you properly 


profitable animals. 


How Can You Get a Living 


from the farm, if year after year you take everything off and replace nothing. 
You cannot and, if you continually do this, will ultimately fail. 

The dairy is perhaps the best way in which to conserve the resources of 
your farm, and this conservation is, in many instances, the only profit that 
The cows, many of them, are kept at a loss or merely pay their 
board, the only profit they make being the fertilizer returned to the soil. 


Get Out of the Rut 


The Holstein is acknowledged the largest and most profitable dairy cow. 
The official tests made of her production conclusively prove this assertion. 


Attend 


to the details of your dairy business, you will find that you keep many un- 
You perhaps know it and have long wanted to replace 
them with good pure-bred animals, but haven't known just the place to go. 


The Four Great Days of Sale 


afford you an opportunity to inspect and select from more good cattle that you 
can buy in less time and at less expense than would otherwise be possible. 


If 





A 32-lb. Daughter of King 
of the Pontiacs 


an opportunity never before offered at pub- 


s This cow is but one of the many attrac- 
Nov. 15-16, 1915 


at the 


Syracuse Sale Pavilion 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Delia Homewood DeKol 


a 30-Ilb. cow with four close crosses of the 
blood of Lord Netherland De Kol is another. 


King Dollar Is Another 


He is in some points the highest record 
bull in the world. This bull and a son of 
King Segis Pontiac Alcartra from a 32-Ib. 
four-year-old daughter of Pledge Spofford 
Calamity Paul feature in the entire disper- 
sion of the Davis & Jones herd. 


Other High Class 
Herd Sires 


which will be offered in this’ sale are sons 
of King of the Pontiacs; Pontiac Korndyke; 
King Segis Pontiac Alcartra; son of the 
$15,000 bull, Spring Farm Pontiac Cornu- 
copia, from a 3i-lb. daughter of Pontiac 
Hengerveld Parthenea. 


There are a lot of 


Extra High Class Females 


including daughters of the following well- 
known and well-bred sires: 

King Walker, King Pontiac Calypso, De 
Kol Paul Cornucopia, Pontiac Almeda Korn- 
dyke, Prince Manor Pontiac Korndyke, 
King Pietertie Sprig, King Korndyke Pon- 
tiac Lass, Sir Pietertje Lyons Hengerveid, 
Spring Farm King Pontiac, Sir Korndyke 
Cornucopia, King Pontiac Ambrosia, Iim- 
perial King Korndyke, King Pentiac Asiatic, 
King of the Pontiacs 18th, Dummerston Two, 
Pledge Spofford Calamity Paul, Duchess 
Ormsby Butter King, King Pontiac Carlotta, 
Beauty Pietertje Prince Count, Silver Coin 
Pietertje, Sir Sadie Cornucopia, Sir Tirania 
Segis, King Cornucopia Sadie Vale, Aaltje 
Salo Mercedes De Kol Prince, Sir Nether- 
land Johanna De Kol, Sir Posch De Kol 
Artis, Elmwood Beets Korndyke, Correct 
Change, Pontiac Hengerveld Parthenea, 
King Colantha Sezis, Tidy Abbekerk Prince, 
King Segis Pontiac Ideal, Count Pontiac 
Spofford, King of the Pontiacs, etc., etc. 

These are only a part of the offerings. 
Nearly all are granddaughters of some of 
the greatest sires and dams known to the 
dairy world, the sires long prominent in 
Holstein circles, the dams including many 
past and present champions, a large number 
with records of 30 to 44 Ibs. 





If You Haven’t Found 


the kind of a herd sire to suit you, look 
over the son of King of the Black & Whites 
and other good youngsters that will be sold 


Nov. 17-18, 1915 


at the 


Holstein Sale Pavilion 
Earlville, N. Y. 


The largest consigners to 


This Sale 


are Fay & Cloyes. These people are going 
to close out their herd and have consigned 
two dozen of the best things they own. This 
herd is headed by a good son of King of 
the Pontiacs, and this consignment 


Will Include 


several daughters of this sire. This lot is 
almost entirely open heifers, or those soon 
due, and fresh cows or springers. 


While this sale has no sensational pro- 
ducers, yet it has many 


Good Record Cows 


including those with records of 20 to around 
26 to 28 Ibs., among these being daughters 
of Sir Beauty Veeman Cornucopia, Sir Bea- 
trice Segis, Mooie Hengerveld Burke, Maple- 
holm Korndyke De Kol, Beauty Pietertie 
Butter King, Dutchland Sir Hengerveld 
Korndyke, Joe De Kol Burke, Rouble Peck 


Butter Boy, King Pietertie Walker, King 
Korndyke Pontiac De Kol, Beauty Pietertje 
Hamilton, Artis De Kol Walker, Spring 


Farm Butter Boy, Woodmont Duke De Kol, 
Westside Ladoga, King Pontiac Canary, 
Chenango Hengerveld Korndyke, Matador 
Walker, Peck Butter Boy, Korndyke Cream- 
elle, Oakland Sardes Burke, Albina Butter 
Boy, Lord Korndyke Inka, King Pontiac 
Jasamine, King Segis Clothiide, Lilith 
Pauline De Kol’s Count, etc., etc. 


Had we room we could enumerate a long 
list of famous sires and dams who arfpear 
as grandsires and granddams. Think of a 
great sire and invariably he will be found 
in the pedigrees of some of the offerings. 
Think of a great record cow and nine 
chances out of ten she either appears in the 
pedigree or is descended from those who 
do appear. 


Chenango Valley has long been noted for 
its great Holstein cattle, and some of their 
best are going into this sale. 





These Sales Are 


arranged primarily for you. Earlville is but 42 miles from Syracuse and has 
excellent train service, allowing you to attend all four days of the sale and 
miss no portion of any of them. Further, the cattle purchased from the two 
sales may be shipped in one carload. Thus you will find that these four days 





of sale are 


line, and 


state-approved veterinarians. 





Time and Money Savers 


Briefly put, these sales are characterized by large record cows, daughters 
of large record dams, daughters of great sires, granddaughters of famous sires, 
granddaughters of noted dams, onen heifers of the kind you like to take home 
and breed to your own bull, heifers soon due, fresh cows, springers, herd bulls 
fit to head the best herds in the country. 


If you are in the dairy industry you surely are in need of something in this 


Now Is the Time to Buy 


Remember, all animals over 6 months of age will be tuberculin-tested by 


Liverpool Sale and Pedigree Co., Inc., Sale Mgrs. 
LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 
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Daughter 
of the Dons » 


a : ———_ 


An account of the adventures of Dick Gordon in 
New Mexico, the same being hopelessly 
entangled with those of pretty 


W; illiam McLeod Raine 






Valencia Valdes 





Don Manuel in the Moonlight—VI 


ITH all his heart he ad- 
mired this man whom 
he had yesterday tried 
to kill, who had today 

1 saved his life, and in 
the next breath prom- 

ised him a thrashing. 

He gave him a grudging hero-wor- 
ship, even while he hated him; for 
the man trod the world with the 
splendor of a young god, and yet was 
an enemy of the young mistress to 
whom he owed his full devotion. One 
thing was clear in Pedro’s mind: 

If this Gordon laid a whip on him, 
he would never be content until he 
had driven a“knife into his heart. 

Don Manuel: sat curled up in one of 
the deep window seats of the living 
room at the Valdes home, and lifted 
his clear tenor softly in an old Span- 
ish love song to the accompaniment 
of the strumming of a guitar. 

It is possible ..that the young 
Spaniard sang the serenade imperson- 
ally, as much to the elderly duenna 
who slumbered placidly on.the other 
side of the fire as to his lovely young 
hostess. 

But his eyes told another story. 
They strayed continuously toward that 
slim, gracious figure sitting in the 
fire ‘glow with a piece of embroidery 
in the beautiful hands. 

He could look at her the more 
safely because she was not looking at 
him. The fringes of her lids were 
downcast to the dusky cheeks, the 
better to examine the work upon 
which she was engaged. 

Don Manuel felt the hour propi- 

tious. It was impossible for him not 
to feel that in the past weeks some- 
how he had lost touch with her. 
Something had come between them; 
some new interest that threatened his 
influence. 
; But tonight he had again woven 
the spell of romance around her. As 
she sat there, a sweet, shadowy form 
touched to indistinctness by the soft 
dusk, he knew her gallant heart had 
gone with him in the Castilian battle 
song he had sung, had remained with 
him in the transition to the more 
tender note of love. 

| He rose, thumbed a chord or two, 

then set his guitar down softly. For 

a time he looked out into the valley 

swimming in a silvery light, and, 

tinder its spell, the longing in him 

Came to words: 

’ “It is a night of nights, my cousin. 

A house is a prison in such an hour. 

Let us forth.” 

So forth they fared to the porch, 
and from the porch to the sentinel 
rock which rose like a needle from 
the summit of a neighboing hill. 
Across the sea of silver they looked to 
the violet mountains, soft and feature- 
less in the lowered lights of evening, 
and both of them felt it earth’s hour 
of supreme beauty. 

“It is good to live—and to know 
this,” she said at last softly. 

“It is good to live and, best of all, 
to know you,” he made answer. 

She did not turn from the hills, 
made no slightest sign that she had 
heard; but to herself she was saying: 
“It has. come.” 

While he pleaded his cause passion- 
ately, with all the-ardor of hot- 
blooded Spain, the girl heard only 
with her ears. She was searching 
her heart for the answer to the ques- 
tion she asked of it: 

‘Is this the man?” 

A month ago she might have found 
her -answer easier; but she felt that 
in some subtle, intangible way she 
was not the same girl as the Valencia 
Vaides she had known then. -. Some- 
thing mew had come into hef life; 
something that at times exalted her 
and seemed to make life’s currents 
sweep with more abandon. 

She was‘at-a loss to know What it 
meant; ..but,. though she’ :would not 
confess it -even to herself, she was 
aware that the American was the 
stimulating cause. He was her enemy, 
and she detested him; and in the 
same breath with which she would 
tell herself this would come =~ that 
warm beat of-exultant blood she had 
never known. till lately. 

With all his ardor; .Don Manuel 
never quickened her ~ pulses. She 
liked him, ‘understood him, appre- 
elated his value. He was certainly 
very handsome, and, -without doubt 
a brave, courteous gentleman of her 
own: set, with whom she ought to 
be happy- if. she loved him, Ah! If 
she knew what love were. 


rae 





So, when the torrent of Pesquiera’s 
speech was for the moment dammed, 
she could only say: 

“IT don’t know, Manuel.” 

Confidently he explained away her 
uncertainty : 

“A maiden’s love is retiring, shy, 


like the first flowers of the spring. 
She doubts it, fears it, hides it, my 
beloved, like—” 

He was just swimming into his 


vocal stride when she cut him short 
decisively : 

“It isn’t that way with me, Man- 
uel. I should tell you if I knew. 
Tell me what love is, my cousin, and 
I may find an answer.” 

He was off again in another lover’s 
rhapsody. This time there was a 
smile almost of amusement in her 
eyes as she listened. 

“Tf it is like-that, I don’t think I 
love you, Manuel. I don’t think 
poetry about you; and I don't dream 
about you. Life isn’t a desert when 
you are away, though I like having 
you here. ~ I don’t believe I care for 
you that way, not if love is what the 
gene and -my cousin Manuel — say 
i Ang 

Her eyes had been fixed absently 


now and. again on an approaching 
wagon, It passed on the road- below 
them, and she saw, as she looked 


down, that. her vaquero Pedro lay in 
the bottom of it upon some hay. 

“What is the matter? Are you 
hurt?” she called down. 


The lad who was driving looked 


She would do justice to her 
inter- 


mands. 
foe, no matter how Manuel 
preted it. 

What the young man did think was 
that she was the most adorable ‘and 
desirable of earth's dwellers, the 
woman he must win at all. hazards. 

“He came here a spy, under a false 
mame. Surely you do not forget that, 
Valencia,” he said. 

“I do not forget, either, that we 
flung his explanations in his face, re- 
fused him the common justice of a 
hearing. Had we given him a chance 
all might have been well.” 

“My cousin is generous,” 
smiled bitterly. 

“I would be just.” 

“Be both, my beloved, to poor 
Manuel Pesquiera, an unhappy wreck 
on the ocean of love, seeking in vain 
for the harbor.” 

“There are many harbors, Manuel, 
for the brave sailor. If one is closed, 
another is open. He hoists sail, and 
beats across the main to another 
port.” 

When she left him it was with the 
feeling that Don Manuel-would be 
hard hit, if she found herself unable 
to respond to his love. 

He was not like this American, com- 
petent, energetic, full of the turbulent 
life of this new nation which turned 
easily from defeat to fresh victory. 

Her heart was full of sympathy, 
and even pity, for him. But these 
are only akin to love. 

It was not long before Valencia 


Manuel 









Helen M. Richardson 


Avgies apples, rosy red, 
Hanging from the trees, 
Swaying on the branches green 
In the autumn breeze — 

Long ago you greeted us 
All in pink and white, 
Holding flower-cups to the sun 
In the Maytime bright. 


Summer breezes blew away 
All your ory fair, 
And a tiny ball of green 
With a stem was there. 





your 
Till where once the flowers grew 
Apples hang, instead. 






























of white teeth 
reassurance to his 


up, and flashed a row 
in a smile of 
mistress. 

“It is Pedro, dona. He tried to ride 
that horse Teddy, and it threw him. 
Before it could kill him, the Ameri- 
cano jumped in and saved his life.” 

“What American?” she asked 
quickly; but already she knew by the 
swift beating of her heart. 

“Senor Muir; the devil fly away with 
him,” replied the boy loyally. 

Already his mistress was descending 
toward him with her sure stride, Don 
Manuel and his suit forgotten in the 
interest of this new developnient of 
the feud. She made the boy. go over 
the tale minutely, asking questions 
sometimes when she wanted fuller 
details. 

Meanwhile, Manuel Pesquiera 
waited, fuming. Most certainly this 
fellow Gordon was yery much in the 
way. Jealousy began to add its sting 
te the other reasons good for hasten- 
ing his revenge. 

When Valencia turned again to her 
cousin her eyes were starry. 

“He is brave—this man. Is he not?” 
she ‘cried. 

It happened that Don Manuel, too, 
was a rider in a thousand. He thought 
that fate had been unkind to refuse 
him this chance his enemy had found. 
But Pesquiera was a gentleman, and 
his answer came-wungrudgingly: 

“My. cousin, he is a hero—as I told 
you before.” 

“But you think him base,” she cried 
quickly. 

“T let the facts speak for me,” he 


. shrugged. 


“Do they condemn him—absolutely? 
I think not.” 

She was a creature of impulse, too 
fine of spirit to be controlled by the 
caution of speech that convention de. 





began to suspect that she had not 
been told the whole truth about the 
affair of the outlaw horse. There was 
some air of mystery, of expectation, 
among her vaqueros. 

At her approach, 
came suspended, and _ perceptibly 
shifted to other topics. Moreover, 
Pedro was troubled in his mind out 
of all proportion to the extent of his 
wound. 

She knew it would be no use to 
question him; but she made occasion 
Soon to send for Juan Gardiez, the 
lad who had driven him home. 

From the doorway. of the living- 
— Juan presently ducked a-bow- to 

er. 

“The senorita sent for me?’ 


conversation be- 


“Yes. Come in, Juan. .Take that 
chair.” 
Now; though Juan ‘had often sat 


down in the kitchen, he*had never be- 
fore’ been invited to seat himself in 
this room. Wherefore, the warm smile 
that now met him, and went with the 
invitation, filled him with a more than 
mild surprise. Gingerly he’ perched 
himself. on the edge of a chair, 
twirling his dusty sombrero round and 
round as a relief to his embarrass- 
ment, 

“T am sorry, Juan, that you don’t 
like me or trust me any longer,” his 
mistress began, 

“But, dona, I do,” exclaimed the 
boy, nearly falling from his chair in 
amazement. 

She shook her head. 

“No; I can see you don’t. None of 
you do. You keep secrets from me. 
You whisper and hide things.” 

“But, no, senorita—” 

“Yes. I can see it plainly. 
people do not love- me: 
away from them, since—” 

Juan, having in his tender, boyish 


My 
I must go 





heart a great love for his dona, 
not stand this. 

“No, no, no, senorita! It is 
I do assure you it is a mistake. 
is nothing about- the cattle, 


could 


Not go, 
The =rej 


nothj 
about the sheep you do not knov, - 
is all told—all.” 
“Muy bien. Yet you concea! what 


happened yesterday to Pedro.” 
“He was thrown—” 
She stopped him with a gesture 
“I don’t want to know that 


Tell me what is in the air; wh ~y 
planned for Senor Gordon; what 
Pedro has to do with it? Tell me, or 


leave me to know my people no longer 
love me.’ 
Questioning Juan 


The boy shook- his head and let his 
eyes fall before her clear gaze. : 

“T can tell nothing.’’ 

“Look at me, Juan,” she com. 
manded, and waited till he obeyeg. 
“Pedro it was that shot at this man 
Gordon. Is it not so?” 

His eyes grew wide. 

“Someone has told you?” he said 
questioningly. 

“No matter. It was he. Yesterday 
the American saved his life. Surely 
Pedro does not still—” ; 

She did not finish in words, but her 
eyes chiseled into his stolid will to 
keep silent. 

“The stranger 
would rob 


invites evil. He 
the senorita and us all. 


He has said he would horsewhip 
Pedro. He rides up and down the 
valley, taunting us with his laugh, 
Is he a god, and are we slaves?” 
“He said he would horsewhip 


Pedro, did he?” 

“Si, senorita; when Pedro told him 
to take his life, since it was his.” 

“And this was after Pedro had been 
thrown?” 

“Directly after. The American 
devil, dona. He rode that man- 
like satan. Did he not already 
that it was Pedro who shot at 


is a 
killer 
Know 


him? 
Is not Pedro a sure shot, and did he 
not miss twice? Twice, senorita; 


which makes it certain that this Senor 
Gordon is a devil.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, 
to know how he came to tell Pedro 
that he would, whip him.” 

“He came up to the piazza when he 
had broken the heart of that other 
devil, the man-killer, and Pedro was 
sitting there. Then Pedro told him 
that he was the one who had shot at 
him, but he only laughed. He always 
laughs, this fiend. He knew it al- 
ready, just as he knows everything 
Then it was he said he had saved the 
boy to whip him.” 

“And that is all?” 

“Por Dios—all,” shrugged the lad 

“Are there others beside you that 
believe this nonsense about the 
American being in league with evil?” 

“Tt is not nonsense, senorita, beg- 
ging your pardon,” protested Juan 
earnestly. “And Ferdinand and 
= and Sebastian, they all believe 
ie. 

Valencia knew this complicated the 
situation. These simple peons would 
do,, under the impulsion of blind 
bigotry, what they would hesitate to 
do otherwise. Let them think him 4 
devil, and they would stick at nothing 
to-remove him. 

“Juan, if this man 
you think, he will 
destroy those 
will not be safe for. any 
ple to set themselves- against 
know a better way to attack him. 

“I want to talk with Pablo and Se- 
bastian. You must -work with me 
If they try to .do-anything, let me 
know at once; otherwise they will be 
in* great danger. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Si, senorita.” 

“And will you let me know, 
without telling them?” 

“Si senorita.” 

“That is good. 


Juan. I want 


is really what 
work magic to 
who oppose him. It 
of my peo- 
him. I 


quietly, 


Now, I know, my 
Juan trusts and loves his mistress. 
You have done well. Go, now. 
From the point of view of her peo 
ple the girl knew it was all settled. 
If the stranger whipped Pedro, the 
boy would kill him unless he used 
magic to prevent it. If he did use it, 
they must contrive to nullify his 
magic. There was, too, Don Manuel, 


who would surely strike soon, and 
however the encounter might termi- 
nate, it was a thing to dread ms 
erably. 

Meantime -she-had her majerdom 


otder’a horse saddied for her to ride 
over to Cérbett’s for the mail. 
To Be Continued.] 
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The Country Woman and Her Problems 


“ God grant thee strength of body, lest life’s burden prove too great, and health of mind that every. quest find thee com- 
mensurate; and that thine be the perféct whole God grant as well a strength of soul ”---Lalia Mitchell 


Forget 
GRANT BEZANSON 

If you have felt that life for you held 

out no hope, 
And everything was false and so untrue, 
Forget the past, and grasp the present, 
And look unto the future yet, once more 

anew. 


If friends that you have trusted now 
seem changed, 

And dreary clouds of doubt and fear 
arise, 

Forget the past, and grasp the present, 

The ae yet has for you brighter 
Sk1eSs. 


If some fair idol that you cherished 

Has from your vision flown and gone, 

Forget the past and grasp the present, 

pemeeber that in sorrow you are not 
aione, 


If you have struggled ‘gainst the 
winds of chance, 

And every difficulty on this earthly sod, 

Forget the past and grasp the present, 

Then gO and put your trust in God. 


If golden dreams have crossed your 
vision, 

And passed as quickly as they came, 

Forget the past and grasp the present, 

The past and future may not be the 
same. 


If you are weary with the toil of years, 

And grieved with the journey you have 
rod, 

Forget the past and grasp the present, 

Go now and put your trust in God. 


Mistakes We Made in Building 
MES W. S. MIDDLETON 

Our first mistake was not employ- 
ing an architect. We felt we were 
not able to have one make our plans, 
but now we know we were not able 
not to have one. It is the best of 
investments, and costs very little 
nowaday, when so many publications 
make it a feature to have competent 
architects who advise with and make 
plans for the readers. By all means 
have one. It saves to have a plan 
that the builder may follow exactly. 
Our builder had to tear out and put 
in repeatedly, when we found our 
doors or windows would not do, as 
we had planned them; an unnecessary 
expense. 

The next grave mistake was in in- 
sisting on such high ceilings, 11% 
feet on the first floor, and 10 feet on 
the second. Instead of being cooler, 
as we thought, we find the additional 
hight above the top of the windows, 
where air might escape, ig a reservoir 
for accumulation of hot air in sum- 
mer, and of cold in winter. If the 
window tops were near the top of 
the ceiling, by dropping the upper 
sash all the heated air, which rises to 
the top of the room, would go out. 
In winter, the reverse is experienced; 
all the heated air goes soaring to the 
high ceiling, and we shiver on the 
floor until all that vast space has 
become heated, at the expense of our 
comfort, quantities of wasted fuel 
and energy. Ceilings 9 and 8 feet 
respectively would be far better. 

Another grave mistake, we set our 
house with a great regard to the road; 
very umwise we were, too. AS a re- 
sult our lovely southern exposure, 
where we would get the prevailing 
breezes Of summer, and the cheery, 
health-giving sunshine of winter, is 
given over to pantries and kitchen on 
the first floor, and to bathroom and 
storage room on the next floor. Had 
we built right, I might now be sit- 
ting in a bright, sunny living room, 
instead of looking out at a few bare 
bleak hills to the north. 

Profit by my mistakes; let an archi- 
tect make your plans; have low or 
medium hight ceilings; and, by all 
means, have all living rooms and 
family bedrooms to the south, and 
thus get the sunshine. 


Not on Speaking Terms 
ELIZABETH KENTON 
Perhaps one of the most expressive 
and common family phrases is this 








one: “They are not on speaking 
terms.” Indeed there is hardly a 
family circle that is free from this 
expression or at some time in the 
past. It certainly is bad enough 
when friends and neighbors “fall 
out” and refuse to speak to each 


other, but when blood relatives quar- 
rel and do not immediately make up 
their differences the case is deplor- 
able. I always have my suspicions 
when a husband or wife announces: 
“There has never been a word be- 
tween us,” for one must be a domes- 
tic tyrant and the other a domestic 
Slave, but even that state is better 
than a jangling household, or a long 
peut where one refuses to speak to 
the other. 

When I was a young girl I knew 
an old couple who had lived together 
for years without speaking to each 


other. They were really separated 
though living under the same roof. 
Perhaps some may think that was 
better than an open quarrel often, 
but why either state? A little giving 
in on both sides would have healed 
every difficulty and made a happy 
home. In the same neighborhood 
two brothers fell out about a matter 
involving less than a dollar and never 
spoke while life lasted. No doubt 
both were heartily ashamed of their 
attitude but pride kept them from 
giving up until it was too late. If 
such things were not so pathetic they 
would be comical. Indeed, one con- 
gregation of church people had hard 
work to keep their faces straight 
when a man used to get up and tell 
how he missed “Mother” and what 
she had been to him while she lived. 
Every neighbor knew how they 
pouted at each other for weeks at a 
time and how each was determined 
to stand for “rights,” so it was 
humorous to hear him discourse at 
prayer meeting about his beloved 
companion. . 

There are differences and difficul- 
ties and misunderstandings in every 
family circle, but blessed be the sane 
men and women who can disagree 
without pouting. All too often the 
trouble comes about over money mat- 
ters and sometimes families shame- 
lessly air their troubles in court 
before the curious eyes of the world. 
When men and women get in their 
dotage it often happens that they do 
absurd’ and foolish things but hov 
much better it would be to settle all 
difficulties privately and not rush to a 
lawyer for revenge. Again and again 
angry brothers and sisters say they 
would rather the lawyers and courts 
would get every penny than have 
their relatives impose upon them. I 
know there are unjust settlements 
and parents often are partial to one 
or another child, but after all is said 
it is better to keep a united front be- 
fore the world and have no remorse 
later on. When death enters’ the 
homes of the circle there are always 
regrets that a more kindly feeling 
did not prevail. 

But if unity cannot be had, the 
warring members can at least refrain 
from inflicting their troubles on 
others. The woman with the grouch 


who is everlastingly explaining why 
she is not on speaking terms with 


her sisters and brothers is a nuisance 
in any community, and the man who 
wants to let the world know how 
mean his relatives are ought to be 
shut up in some kind of an asylum. 
If you are not on speaking terms 
with relatives don’t boast about it. 
Rather be so ashamed that you will 
never mention the subject. 

Other people have family troubles 
of their own and do not feel puartic- 
ularly interested in yours. Our rela- 
tives do not always act as we would 
like them to do, but if we get mad 
and don’t speak to them it _ isn't 
worth while to advertise the fact. I'm 
thankful we always “spoke our 
minds” and then let the matter drop. 
I’m fully convinced that if more peo- 
ple would do that the world would 
move along a little more smoothly. 
At least I think so when I see other 
family circles with one or more 
members out of joint and not speak- 
ing to each other. If ever the day 
comes that I do not want to speak 
to my folks I'l! be so ashamed of 
that fact that I'll never tell a soul. 


We are not all fashioned in the same 
mold, thank goodness. but we have 
no desire to stop speaking to each 
other when opinions differ. 

Maybe that is all wrong but I'm 
glad, just the same, that my training 
was along that line. 


When You Entertain 
ETHEL H. DURGIN 


The following dainty wafers and 
macaroons are just the thing to serve 
with tea or chocolate in the afternoon 
or evening. The next time you enter- 
tain include some of them among 
your refreshments and you will not 
be disappointed. 

CHOCOLATE WAFERS—One-fourth cup 
of butter, one cup of sugar, one 
whole egg unbeaten, two squares of 
chocolate, one-half cup of flour and a 
little vanilla. Roll out very thin and 
bake very slowly for a long time. 

CHOCOLATE AFTERNOON TEAS — 
Cream two tablespoons of butter and 
add gradually one-fourth cup of 
sugar and one egg well beaten. Mix 
and sift one-half cup of flour, one 
teaspoon of baking powder, one- 
fourth teaspoon of salt and add to 
first mixture; then add two teaspoons 
of milk and one tablespoon of melted 
chocolate or cocoa. Drop from a tea- 
spoon on a buttered tin sheet and 
sprinkle with almonds blanched, 
browned in a slow oven and chopped, 
or piace a raisin on top of each one. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 

OAK LEAF WAFERS—Cream one-half 
cup of butter, add gradually one cup 





of sugar and one egg well beaten, 
then three tablespoons of milk and 
two cups of flour mixed and sifted 


with two teaspoons of baking powder. 
Chill, toss on a fidured cloth, roll as 
thinly as possible, shape with a leaf 
eutter and bake in a moderate oven 
Cool and spread upon surface melted 
confectioner’s chocolate. As frosting 
cools, mark so as to represent the 
veins. 

PEANUT WAFERS—Beat to a cream 
one cup of sugar and one-half cup of 
butter. Add three-fourths cup of 
milk, a teaspoon of vanilla and two 
small cups of flour sifted with a tea- 
spoon of baking powder. Butter the 
bottom of a dripping pan (outside) 
and spread the dough over it very 
thinly, using the blade of a _ knife 
dipped in cold water. Sprinkle 
thickly with chopped peanuts and 
bake. Do not let the cakes get too 


brown. As soon as done cut into 
squares and take from pan. 
COCOANUT MACAROONS—Sift together 


a scant cup ofeflour and one of granu- 
lated sugar. Add two cups of best 
shredded cocoanut, mix thoroughly 
and fold in the whites of three eggs 
whipped to a stiff froth. Roll into 
a sheet, cut in small, flat cakes and 
bake in a moderate oven until crisp 
and golden brown. 

PECAN MACAROONS—Whip the whit« 
of three eggs, then add to them one- 
half pound of light brown sugar, a 
little cinnamon to flavor and three- 
fourths pound of pecan meats cyit into 


bits. Drop on smooth, brown paper, 
and bake in a very cool oven fo! 
nearly two hours. 

OATMEAI MACAROONS — Beat on 
egg without separating white and 
yolk. Reat in one-half cup of sugzur, 


one-fourth teaspoon of salt, one-half 
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Walnut Cakes Are Delicious and Cheap 


Cream scant one-half cup butter or any other good shortening with 
one cup sugar, add two beaten eggs, one-half cup milk, one and one-half 


cups flour sifted with two scant teaspoonfuls 
add one cup chopped walnuts. Bake in muffin tins, and 
cover with your favorite frosting. Put half a walnut on each cake. 


Lastly 
cold 


haking powder. 
when 


level tablespoon of softened butter, 
one-fourth teaspoon of vanilla extract 
and one and one-fourth cups of rolled 
oats. Drop the mixture with a tea- 
spoon onto a buttered baking sheet, 
ar' shape each portion into a sym- 
metrical round. Bake to a delicate 
brown in a moderate oven. Remove 
with a spatula if one is available. 
SoUR MILK OATMEAL MACAROONS— 
Two eggs, one cup of rolled oats, two 
cups of flour, one cup of sugar, one 
cup of butter melted (or lard and but- 
ter mixed), one cup of chopped 
raisins, one teaspoon of soda, one tea- 
spoon of cinnamon, a pinch of salt 
and six tablespoons of sour milk. 
Drop from a spoon onto a greased 
pan, and bake in not too hot an oven. 
They grow better after they are kept. 
PING PoNGs—One cup of sugar, one 
tablespoon of butter, two eggs, two 
teaspoons of vanilla, two teaspoons of 


baking powder and three cups of 
rolled oats. Drop a small spoonful 
at a time on a pan and bake ten 


minutes. 


What I Have Learned 


Knitted Mittens—Save the yarn and 
time of knitting the wrists of mittens 
by using the wrists of worn-out mit- 
tens. Take up the stitches and knit 
the rest. The wrists of old. mittens 
will wear longer than the new part. 
Sometimes the same pair of wrists 
may be used for two new pairs of 
mittens. The thumbs of mittens often 
may be cut off, the stitches taken up 
and new thumbs knit in, making the 
pair as good as new.—[Mrs A. W. B., 
Maine. 





Cleaning Aluminum—aA few stalks 
of rhubarb boiled in aluminum ware 
will clean and brighten it. It does not 
injure it as so many of the soap 
powders and scouring agencies will.—~ 
{Mrs E. M., New York. 





To Preserve Cider—Sweet cider may 
be quickly and easily preserved by 
filling sterilized fruit jars or bottles 
with the cider heated to about 150 
degrees. Put just enough over a 
hot fire to fill one or two cans 
ata time. The less the cider is heated 
the more it will taste like the fresh. 
After the lids are securely fastened 
they are dipped into melted paraffine. 
The paraftin will close up all open- 
ines and the cider can be kept in this 
manner for an indefinite length of 
time.—[{Mrs H. W. Swope. 








Curling Rugs—Rugs which curl up 
are a nuisance but this can be easily 
remedied Turn upside down and 
glue along the edge at the wrong 
side, being careful to have the glue 
thickest at the corners. Let, harden 
and place rugs on the floor and you 
will find they will lie perfectly flat.— 
{[L. 8., Iowa. 








Chicken Hint — When stewing a 
young chicken put over the fire in a 


pot of cold water. Then a sprig of 
celery should be dropped into the 
water. itemove when the chicken Is 
tender. This gives the chicken a 


delicious fixvor.—[{Mrs M. P. S&., 
Pennsylvania. 

Repairirg Coat—When the outside 
of a sheep lined coat is worn off, 
rip out the sheepskin lining and sew 
it neatly into a large duck coat which 
can be bought in any mail order 
house for 9 cents. This: makes a 
coat which will cost $4 or $5.—[Mrs 
Hi. J. H., North Dakota. 





Your Best Potato Recipe 

November 25, which is also Thanks- 
giving day, has been set aside as 
national potato day. Every house- 
keeper has her favorite recipes for 
cooking this edible tuber. In the is- 
sue of November 20 we plan to run 
some of the very best potato recipes 
we can obtain. 

If you have a particularly pal- 
atable and novel way of cooking pota- 
toes, one which is a favorite with 
your own family, please send it in. 
For the best recipe we will pay $1 
and a second prize of ) cents. For 
any others which we can use we will 
pay 25 cents apiece. The contest 
closes November 8. Send all letters 
for this to The Potato Recipe Contest, 
care of this paper. 





Solomon’s Cynicism 
A 10-year-old Philadelphian was 
asked by his Sunday schoolteacher 
to write out all he knew about King 
Solomon and to hand in his paper the 
next Sundey. As per instructions, the 
lad submitted the following: 
“King Solomon was a great and a 
wise man. He had 100 wives. After 
that he did not believe in God.” 
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Can You Tell Me Why ? 
CHRISTINE WARING 


All those summer evenings 
How I used to play! 

Never did get sleepy 

All the live-long day. 

Sat up in the nighttime 

If Daddy wasn’t near; 
Never did get sleepy 
When summer days were here. 
But now I’m — sleepy, 
And every night I sigh 

I grow so sad and weepy, 
Can you tell me why? 


And when the clock struck eight 
And Daddy called, “Come, Bob,” 
I knew ’twas bedtime once again 
And I began to sob. 

Oh! very slowly, I crept up 
Toward my little bed; 

“Who wants to sleep at eight o’clock?” 
“Go on,” was all he said. 

But now it’s awful queer, 

I’d go to bed at five 

If Daddy wasn’t near 

to stop me, sakes alive! 


And can you tell me why 
This change has come about? 
Why I do get so sleepy 
When summer time is out. 
I’ve racked my little brain 
To find out just the cause; 
To find the simple reason, 

I often pause and pause. 

So can you tell me why 

When autumn days are "here, 
And winter time is nigh, 

I feel so awful queer? 





A Midnight Stratagem 
ERNEST ELWOOD STANFORD 
“Kah’r’r! Kah’r’r! Cock-a-doodle- 
doo! Bow-wow!” 


The boy whose ears were assailed 
by this strange medley of sounds 
stopped in sudden bewilderment in 
the. road. Then in the open window 
of the red farmhouse back among the 
maples he saw the laughing face of 
his friend, Fred Rogers. 

“Come here a minute, Walt!” called 
the latter. “I want to ask you 
something.” 

Walter Reynolds ran up the shaded 





The Story Hour 
walk, entered the old-fashioned door- 
way, and stepped into the large front 


Fred, his left ankle heavily 
bandaged, lay on a couch close to 
the window. A pair of crutches 
leaned against the wall nearby. 

“How’s the ankle, Fred?’’ queried 
the newcomer. “It’s hard luck to be 
shut in on a day like this! Going to 
be fit for football when the season 
opens? Derby High needs you.” 

The lad on the couch, whose white 
face told a story of weeks spent in- 
doors, moved his stocky frame into a 
more comfortable position, and re- 
plied: ‘Seems to me I’ve heard you 
ask that question before! It was a 
pretty bad sprain, and Doc Burton 
won't promise anything definite, but 
I think you’ll see me back at quarter 
when the season opens—unless a bet- 
ter man shows up.” 

“That’s the areper spirit! I'll war- 
rant you'll be there—unless you take 
a notion to go on the stage with that 
dont. of yours. It certain is a won- 

er!’ 

Fréd laughed. “No actor’s life for 
me! I'll be perfectly. satisfied to use 
my wonderful voice shouting signals 


room. 









































































































hood, and as for poor old Prince, I’ve 
mimicked and bothered him ’till he’s 
run away in disgust. He’ll probably 
be gone for a week; he’s a good 
bulldog, but he will run away. 
Haven’t seen him, have you?” 

“No, not lately.” 

“Now for what I want to ask yeu. 
Father and mother are going away 
tomorrow and will have to stay over. 
night, and we wondered if you would 
come and do the evening chores and 
stay overnight with me. Mother 
seems to think I ought not to be 
alone.” 


“With that ankle! I should say 
not! I'll be glad to come if I can, 
and if I can’t, I’ll let you know in 


time to get somebody else.”’ 

Walter reappeared on the follow- 
ing afternoon before Mr and Mrs 
Roger departed, and after many in- 
junctions as to the chores and the 
proper care of the house the two 
boys were left alone. After they had 
chatted awhile, Fred entertained his 
friend with many really excellent imi- 
tations of bird and animal voices, 
and ended by “taking off’? several 
well known local characters. The 
evening was spent in playing games 
and discussing the prospects of the 
coming football season. At bedtime 
Walter locked the house, helped the 
crippled lad into bed, and lay down 
upon the couch nearby, where he 
soon fell asleep. 

About midnight he suddenly woke, 
with that tense feeling that comes 
from being roused by a sudden sound. 
He listened intently, but could hear 
nothing save the thumping of his 
heart and Fred’s regular breathing. 
He had almost dropped asleep again, 
when suddenly, from a distant room, 
came the slight squeak of an opening 


door, followed by the sound of 
stealthy footfalls. Someone was in 
the house! 


Walter rose noiselessly, and tiptoed 
over to the sleeping Fred. Placing 
his hand over the sleeper’s mouth, to 
guard against too sudden speech he 


shook him gently. Fred woke with 
a gasp. 
“Sh-h! Keep still!” whispered Wal- 


ter. “‘There’s a burglar in the house!” 
Fred was wide awake in an instant, 
and sat bolt upright with a sudden- 
ness that sent a sharp twinge of pain 
through his injured ankle. 
“You must be dreaming,” he 


whispered. But even as he spoke, 
he also heard muffled sounds. 
“You're right,” he admitted. “It 


sounds as if he were in the pantry.” 
“What shall we do?” Walter’s 
teeth chattered in spite of himself. 
“Do? You drop out of that win- 
dow and run over and get Mr Wright 
and his hired man. I'll stay here and 


hold the fort—I can’t very well do 
otherwise.” 

“But I don’t want to leave you 
alone.” 

“Don’t stop to argue! Hurry! Get 
your clothes on and run! You can’t 


do any good here. He’s probably 
armed; there isn’t a gun in the house, 
and Prince is gone. If he comes in 
here, I'll pretend to be asleep, and 
he won’t bother me. Hurry up!” 

Walter dressed hastily, dropped 
silently out of the open window, and 
ran at full speed up the starlit road, 
toward the nearest house, a quarter 
of a mile away. 

Left alone in the dark room, with 
the occasional slight sounds made by 
the intruder outside sounding like the 
tramp of‘a giant to his strained ears, 
the crippled lad anxiously awaited 
the expected help. Soon he heard the 
burglar leave the pantry and enter 
the dining room, which adjoined his 
bedroom. Then came the well-known 
creak of the china-closet door, and a 


glimmer, probably from a_ pocket 
searchlight, shone through the key- 
hole of the door between the two 


Then followed a succession of 


objects placed 
upon the table. 

His mother’s wedding silver! Fred 
almost groaned aloud. Would Mr 
Wright never come? What if he 
should be too late! The excited lad 
could see the look in his mother’s 
eyes as she learned of the loss of her 
cherished gifts. Suddenly a wild idea 
flashed into his mind. Dared he? 
The continued rattling of the silver 
decided him. 


rooms. 
slight sounds, as of 


“Gr-r-r-0-oow!!”" <A trifle weak 
and wavering at first, but gaining 
strength and courage at its own 
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“Shut up, Prince!”"—the drowsy 
bass of a sleepy man, 

“Oheh, Will! There’s somebody in 
the dining-room! I heard him!”’—the 
high-pitched voice of a _ terrified 
woman. , 

“Sic ‘im, Prince!. Gimme my gun!” 
The heavy voice rang loud and clear, 
and the bed creaked loudly as Fred 
threw his weight from side to side. 

The sound of hurried steps came 
from the next room, a door slammed, 
and somewhere beyond a window was 
quickly opened and dropped. 

When Walter arrived a few minutes 
later, bringing the expected aid, they 
found Fred pale but triumphant, and 
the intruder vanished, leaving behind 
a somewhat devastated pantry and 
the wedding silver partly spread out 
on the dining room table... The burg- 
lar was never caught, and probably 
never knew the true story of the 
clever stratagem that had frightened 
him away from a profitable haul. 





High Mountains in U S 
ARTHUR LENOX 

The majority of Americans who 
have toured Europe and exclaimed in 
wonder at the grandeur of Mt Blanc 
and its famous peaks, are unaware 
that in the United States there are 
more than 130 mountains with alti- 
tudes of more-.than two miles; that 
is, rising 13,000 feet and more. 

California alone has not less than 
a dozen mountains whose altitudes 
are each in excess of 14,000 feet or 
nearly 3 miles high. An altitude of 
3 miles means 15,840 feet. Mt Blanc, 
the top-notcher in Europe, does not 
quite reach this size, being 15,785 feet. 

The following mountains in Cali- 
fornia, a dozen in number, are, as 
will be observed, close to the 3-mile 


American Agriculturist 


mark: Mt Barnard, 14,003 feet; yy 
Langley, 14,042 feet; Middle Palisade, 


14,049 feet; 7 piuir, 14,025 feet: 
“North Palisade, 14,254 feet; Mt Rus. 
sell, 14,190 feet; owt Shasta, 14,162 


* feet; Splet mountain, 14,051 feet; Mt 


Tuidal, 14,025 feet; S P White moun. 
tain, 14,272 feet; Mt Whitney, 14,501 
feet; Mt Williamson, 14,384 feet. 

The present European war may be 
the means of directing the attention 
of tourists to the grandeur of the 
natural wonders of our own country 
and, at the same time, of keeping at 
home the golden stream of dollars 
that heretofore has flowed directly 
into the pockets of European hote} 
keepers. 


New Chinese Alphabet 


ARTHUR LENOX 


How would you like to commit 8009 
letters to memory, for an alphabet? 
Well, that’s what the little Chinese 
boys and girls had to do when learning 
their A B C’s. You thought it difficult 
when you had only 26 letters to 
memorize. Now, however, the Chinese 
alphabet is to be changed, so that there 
will be only 42 letters or characters 
in it. 

This is the result of the efforts of 
a committee which was appointed just 
for the purpose of simplifying the 
alphabet. The one adopted consists of 
42 characters, made up of 23 vowels 
and 19 consonants. 

Of the vowels, 
Greek, four from the Russian, five from 
the Latin, and one from the Chinese 
tongue. Of the nine remaining vowels, 
two are modified, or elongated signs, 
and seven are reversed ideograms. 

Of the consonants, fourteen are from 
the Latin, three from the Russian, and 
two from the Greek. With these it is 
possible to write all the words used in 
the common tongue in any part of 
China. Quite a remarkable reduction— 
from 8000 to 42 characters! 
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ELLASTI¢c 


Elastic Ribbed, Fleece-Lined 
UND A RWEAR 


*‘health’’ way. 
is a great non-conductor of heat and cold. VELLASTIC with its 
thick, fleece lining keeps a cushion of warm air next to the skin. 
porosity of the ribbéd fabric keeps this zrated fleece dry and hygienic. 
The fleece, besides protecting the body from draughts and colds, is gratefully 
pleasant to the skin, while the elasticity of che ribbed fabric permits perfect freedom 
of movement, and gives smooth, snug fit. VELLASTIC i is so well made, so strong 
ood for two seasons” wear and will more 
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HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
147 State St, Marion, Ind. 


New Feather Beds Only ' $5.40 


pound Feather Piliew: per pair, Odoriesa, 
Sooteecy and Ae ‘Fotthere Best Ticking. Satistace 
tion guaranteed. Write for FRES catalog and our wonderful 
FREE OFFER. Agente we ws. Gent. 
FEATHER & PILLOW 
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School Agriculture 


By MILO N. WOOD. 
Formerly Principal of Pitteville (Wise.) High School 


This is a work of unusual excellence, and i 
doubtedly in a class by itself. Itis clean cut, direct 
full of material needed by teachers and pupils. 
It is the outcome of spetion! 


schools by a man who bt 
ft The boo MD aubable, prac: 


cal and - and so written that any 
teacher can use it. It cannot fail to be of value eto 
the teacher, pu or any thinki: farmer who 


desires to in an eas 
¢= a : baowrene e of We 
To! 
ln nsler and alarge e number 0: 


ones drawings ona pa high 6% grade 
paper. 640 pages. 6x7 inches. Cloth, Price 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 





315-321 Fourth Avenue. New York 
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00 ‘ H store will very shortly have a serious 

t? Fashions for the Fall and Winter oa 

se Exceptionally pretty are the styles It is undeniable, too, that temper 

ie this season. Some attractive Senta, fits and perpetual scolding or nagging 

to for which we will supply patterns, have a bad effect on a child’s health. 

a are pictured on this page. Parents may be very gentle with 

re 6933—Girls’ Bloomers and Waist their children and yet disagreeable 

rg Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 and ill-tempered with one another. 

oi vears, Serge .or brilliantine can be No child can hear and see constant 

st used to make these bloomers. They bickering or unhappiness without 

~ may be attached to the underwaist feeling the effects of it. Bad man- 

of or left separate. The underwaist may ers toward one another has the same 

a have @ round or square neck. effect. The child who has a happy 


6579—Boys’ Suit 

Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Two 
materials can be used in making this 
suit, white linen for the waist and 
serge for the trousers. The straight 
. or bloomer trousers may be_ used, 
nd and the waist can be slipped on over 
1S the head or buttoned at the front. 
of 6885—Children’s Dress 
i“ Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
This plain little frock may be made 
ef wash materials even in winter, or 
of some pretty plaid or striped 
cheviot. Plain serge is also pretty 
and useful at all times. Sacque lines 
are used in cutting the dress; there 
is a tuck at each shoulder in front 
and back. 

6886—Ladies’ Dressing Sacque 


Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. This garment is cut in one 
piece from the shoulder to the edge 








of the shaped peplum section. The 
i neck is open and trimmed with a 
ig large collar, square in front, but 


forming a point in the back. 
6152—Children’s Night Drawers 





Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Flannel is the best material 
to use for making these night 
drawers. The drawers may be made 
with or without the feet and with 
plain or bishop sleeves. 

7130—Boys’ Blouse 


Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. This is the mannish blouse, 
best liked by boys. It may have the 
band finished with straight collars of 
linen, or a wide sailor collar at the 
neck, and either finish for the clos- 
ing or the correct box plait and 
buttons. 

7003— Misses’ Coat 


Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 
Serge, cheviot or any of the heavy 
coat materials can be used for this 
coat. The coat may be made in 
either of two lengths, and the lower 
edges may be finished with the round 
or square outline. 


6970—Girls’ Dress 


Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
A handy slip-on frock is here shown 
made with the neck cut out in front 
and back and with small box plaits 
extending the ful! length of front 
and back. This tunic frock has no 
opening except at the neck, and is 
slipped on over the head. 

) 7048—-Ladies’ Apron 


Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches 
bust measure. This apron not only 
is very practicai, but it is also very 
hovel. The small sleeves are cut in 
one with the side bodies, and these 
are joined to a narrow front panel, 
which extends as a skirt at the sides. 

Price of any of the above patterns 
10 cents cach. Order by number 
from our fashion department, care of 
this paper. 


Make Home Happy 


ANNIE H. QUILL 

The right switch in these days, we 
are told, is the light switch, and that 
Should apply to children as well as 
to illumination. Health and happi- 
hess are what all parents desire for 
their children, but few seem to be 
able to go about it in the right way 
to give them both. 

The child who is clean, who is 
Properly fed, who has an abundance 
of fresh air and suitable clothing, 
ought to be well. There are many 
little things, however, many little 
paths that will lead the child away 
from Wellville. It is injurious to let 
a child sit up too late evenings. They 
need sleep and rest, and should be 
put to bed early in well-aired rooms. 
Candy has a good deal to do with the 
ill health of children. A little pure 
mney is a good thing for a child, but 
. is very certain that the.child who 

allowed to eat quantities of the 
_theap candy on sale at the corner 














home and parents who will play with 
it, and who by their own lives and 
their treatment of the child and each 
other show it how to behave, is the 
child who is well-mannered and kind. 

Parents ought to make home happy 
for their children. It is as much their 
duty as it is to see that they are 
properly fed and _ clothed. Tired 
fathers and mothers should let some- 
thing else go and amuse their chil- 
dren. Have other young people in, 
if it is necessary, but make home 
happy; so happy that they will never 
wish to leave it; so happy that they 


will remember it through all the 
years to come. 
Children who are taught uncon- 


sciously to love anything are upt to 
retain that love through life, and 
therefore the children who see their 
parents kind to animals will be kind 
to them also through life. Those 
young people who see their parents 
respecting each other and everyone 
else who is deserving of respect will 
be respectful to everyone they meet. 
Boys and girls who are accustomed 
to refined pictures, soft colorings and 
good books seldom care for the cheap, 
flashy or vulgar things that appeal so 
strongly to young people who have 
no refining home influences. 

Dear parents, all children are re- 
flecting home conditions, good or bad. 
If your young people are not what 
they should be there is something 
wrong at home. The fault in the 
child nearly always shows what the 
remedy ought-to be. Change home 





6970 


conditions and you will change your 
child’s life in a great measure. Inno- 
cent fun and mischief are not crimes 
and parents ought to overlook any- 
thing that is not malicious, to be 
very careful not to accuse a child 
wrongfully of anything. There is 
nothing. that hurts the character of 
a child quite as much as that, 
Above all things make home happy; 
be happy yourselves. If you are not 
and cannot be, then hide your troubles 
from the children and talk happiness 
whether you feel it or not. Sing, 
play, joke and laugh. You can do 
all these things if you will but try. 
Surely your children are worth it! 
No matter what the conditions are, 
live for your young people, both of 
you. The fathers are just as re- 
sponsible as the mothers for home 
conditions, good or bad. Many a 
man who is otherwise a good father 


shirks his duty here, however, and 
lays the burden on his wife's 
shoulders. This should be remedied 


and no matter how humble the home 
it can be a happy one. Make it that. 


A Model Rural School 
MARY W. PORTER 
The normal school at Keene, N H, 


with the co-operation of the city 
school authorities, has taken a dilapi- 
dated schoolhouse, two miles from the 
city, and transformed it into a model 
rural school. They have done noth- 
ing which could not be done in any 
one-room schoolhouse in the _ state. 
The building was put in good repair, 
proper ventilation arranged for, ad- 
justable desks provided, and sanitary 
toilet rooms added, thereby doing 
away with conditions that are often 
a physical and moral menace. The 
boys, for their carpentry lessons, 
made a carpenter’s bench, shelves and 
book cases. The girls, for sewing les- 
sons, have hemmed their dish towels 
and curtains. The boys have put up 
the curtains. Of their own initiative, 
outside of school hours, the children 
have been trying to make the yard at- 





tractive. -The normal school princi- 
pal has paid them in checks ten 
cents an hour for their work. They 


have been sent to the bank to cash 
their checks and make their deposits. 
The money earned they have put into 
a common fund with which to hire 
someone for the work they cannot do 
themselves. They have planted bulbs 
in the fall and a garden in the spring. 
It igs real banking and real carpentry 


work which furnishes many of their 
arithmetic lesson problems. In con- 
nection with their cooking lessons 


they have a hot lunch, properly pre- 
pared and attractively served. 

The results to the school itself have 
been manifested in many ways. The 
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Attractive Modes for All Ages 
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attendance has increased. Even older 
children who have left school have 
enrolled once more. “Theré 15° more 
efficient -work -in the.afternoon be- 
cause of the hot, refreshing midday 
lunch. Boys and girls alike have be- 
come more self-reliant, their sense of 
responsibility has been developer 
Their table manners are better, their 
habits are more tidy. School spiri( 
has improved. They work well to- 
gether. Discipline: has improved ten 
per cent. The children are mor 
alert. For a certain time during h 
course every normal school pupil mu 
work .in this model rural school. 
What the Keene normal school h 
done in the building of a model rur: 


school is in a way important, but ‘ 
is vastly more, important that it i 
but a single instance of what i 
happening all over the country. Th: 
rural school has taken a new place i: 
the thoughts of the men of affairs 


Agricultural experts and students of 
economics are coming to realize that 
the cost of butter and eggs will con- 
tinue to soar unless men who ar 
able to produce butter and eggs eco- 


nomically can be induced to stay in 
the country. And men of ability wil 
not stay in the country unless good 
schools are provided for thei 
children. 

What the Keene normal school i 
doing is worth while for the sing! 
school in which they are working 
What is vastly more worth while is 


the fact that teachers are going awa 
from their training days with this 
model school for an example. 


In the town in which T live only a 
few women had ever txken the 
troubie to vote on school «uestions 


A year and a half ago about as many 


women as men were at the schoo! 
meeting. Ungratefully we found 
fault with the school board, who, by) 


the way, had been working for years 


practically without remuneration 
We found fault with the superin- 
tendent. We told him we wanted bet- 
ter teachers. 

“Why, bless your hearts,” he an 
swered, “I'll get you good teachers 
if you'll let me pay them.” 

That, then, had been the troubl 
all the time! I suspect it is a mor 
or less common practice in smal! 
rural schools to hire a girl just out 
of normal school. If she is success- 
ful she will ask for a dollar or two 
more a week. The school board anc 
the superintendent, wishing not t 


burden the taxpayers unnecessarily, 
will reply: 

“No, you'll have to go somewhere 
else. We'll get another normal school 


” 


Well, bless his heart, the super- 
intendent did get us a good teacher! 
And the extra money seems to have 
been well spent. She had her train- 
ing in the Keene normal school. The 
children have had a garden. At the 
close of their summer term they had 


refreshments, serving lettuce and 
radishes of their own raising. They 
have planted bulbs for next spring's 


blooming. They are trying to kill the 
burdocks by breaking off the stems 
and pouring kerosene down into the 
roots. 

Singing and drawing lessons have 
been begun. The pupils have designed 
the posters for a school entertain- 
ment. 

Most of the childrem come from 
distance and bring a cold lunch 
They are now rehearsing a play, The 
courtship of Miles Standish, with the 
proceeds of which they plan to buy 
a stove. Then they will have cook- 
ing lessons and cook for themselves 
a hot dinner. 

The older boys have made a cab- 
inet for the school books and other 
supplies. It is better than keeping 
them in a corner on the_ fioor. 
Benches for use at the luncheon hour 
will be the next carpentry work. At 
the last school meeting we tried to 
have the town equip the school for 
manual training. The opposition was 


sharp and bitter. It was moved, 
seconded and carried “to keep. the 
manual training out now and for- 
ever!” Well, perhaps the children 


will appreciate their cooking lessons, 
their hot lunches and their orderly 
shelves the more because they have 


had to put forth their own best ef- 
fort to get them. 
No, we haven’t a model rural 


school yet, but we have an ideal be- 
fore us and we are making progress 
a little toward its realization, thanks 
to the influence of that little mode! 
school just outside of Keene. 





Deaf and Dumb in United States 
—A recent census bulletin issued by 
the government shows that there are 
nearly 45,000 deaf and dumb in the 
United States. The proportion of 
men who do not possess the faculties 
of speaking or hearing is greater than 
that of women, both in the native and 
foreign born. The per cent per 
thousand population in the variou: 
geographic divisions varies widely, 
the mountain division of the west 
having the lowest proportion. 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old time is still a-flying; : 
And this same flower that smiles today 
Tomorrow will be dying. 















































































































For every two hogs put one 


tablespoonful of Dr. Hess 
Stock Tonic in the swill 


Rid Them 0: AAU BLN mG BEG twice a day and I guarantee 


it will get the worms. 





Worms are responsible for nine-tenths of all your hog troubles at all seasons 
of the year, but especially in the fall. 

Now, don’t be misled thinking your hogs have some other ailment. Nine times 
out of ten it is worms. My Stock Tonic will positively expel these worms—it 
will keep your hogs in a healthy condition, thereby enabling them to resist 
disease ae lay on fat. Feed my Stock Tonie to your hogs right now to expel 
the worms. Feed it also to your horses, cattle and sheep during the winter 
months, when they are on dry feed; it is a splendid conditioner and tonic and 


an aid to digestion. 


D r. Hess 


25-Ib. pail, $1.60; 104 i mY } 
My Stock Tonic will keep your stock in prime condition, vigorous and healthy, aiding 
digestion and assimilation. It has been tested by farmers all over this country 
for 24 years; it has been sold under my famous tee for all that time; that 
guarantee has been backed up by over 27,000 ers, one of whom lives right in 
your town—not a peddier, mark you, buta reliable storekeeper whom you know. 
oe Tonic is poy concentrated, as the small dose quantity 

prove; and asI ee ee eee, Yi 
Iam able to sell my Stock Tonic through a reliable dealer in your 
town at rock-bottom prices. ANY 4 
It will put your horses, cows and sheep in fettle, and if your hogs are i, iy f 
VA fated 4 y ‘ o/ rs 








wormy, put one vege pore in the swill twice a day for every two YY 
YOY 
A 


( 3 7. 
bogs, and I want to tell you that it will be good-bye to the worms or F G7 
the peddler charges: 25D. pail, $1.60; 100.10, sack, $2.00., Smaller iy GUY) 
er es: . pail, $1.60; . sack, er oA? Ny 
as low as 50c (except in Canada -nd the far West and the ' Yr YG y i 
fj f Uy, ‘ 


uth). 
Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant 
OQne Galion Makes 70-to 106 Gallons Solaticn 
One gallon can, $1.00; smaller packages as low as 25¢ 
Except In the fer West and Canade 
A powerful disinfectant and germ destroyer. I urge you men to 
Brinn sti sare Gow iii ce 0s hops suse sis and pestle eect 
Remember, the pene of disease are often carried from farm to farm—use Dr. Hess Dip 


and Disinfectant to destroy the germs and keep away foul odors. Sold in pint bottles, 
—o galion cans. Buy from the dealer in your own town—he stands ‘back of my 


So I that Dr. H T will 
GA So sure am ene Steaks ‘onic put 


: 3 pp i 
WIG preparations do Eat do na i ciate 





; tr. Bess. Poultry. Pan-a-ce-a Dr. Bess Instant Louse K 

7 __ Helge Hene Le) For P i Ae if Farry Ste 
Berens ancootom ak 
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West), 1 


¢ a book about Dr. Hess Stock Tonic and Dr. Hi 
and Disinfectant that you may have for the asking 
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